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our enlarged 
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Apparel that is fashion-right—of highest 
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sories. And a friendly welcome awaiting you! 
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Virginia Education Association 


ANNUAL CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 1929 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


GENERAL INFORMATION the executive secretary or his representative at 
Registration: Room 115, John Marshall the registration office. 
High School. 
All assignments to hotels, boarding houses, RAILROAD RATES 
and homes will be The railroads of the 
made at the registra- State advise that re- 
tion office, which will duced rates will be au- 
be general informa- thorized from all sta- 
tion and _ post - office a tions in Virginia and 
headquarters. 3 Washington, D. C., 
, round-trip tickets to be 
GENERAL at sold on basis of fare 
MEETINGS he a and one-half for the 
The general meet- a | 4a round-trip, minimum 
ings of the Virginia . excursion fare, $1.00; 
Education Association > tickets to be sold only 
will be held as follows: get to delegates, members 
Wednesday, 8 P. M., Pe 4 and dependent mem- 
Auditorium, John Mar- J bers of their families 
shall High School. on presentation 
Thursday, 8 P. M., of identification certifi- 
Auditorium, John Mar- , cates to ticket agents 
shall High School. tf at the time of purchase 
Friday, 11 A. M., cs of tickets. Tickets 
and 8 P. M., Audi- Oy will be on sale Novem- 
torium, John Marshall ber 21 to 27, inclusive, 
High School. and will bear limit of 
Saturday, 9 A. M., December 6 prior to 


Auditorium, John Mar- midnight, on which 
; ; a ROBERT W. HOUSE, President ° ; 
shall High School. date return trip must 


Virginia Education Association, Salem 
Other department be completed. A good 


and section meetings will be held in the hotels supply of identification certificates will be sent 
and classrooms in John Marshall High School division superintendents, and delegates and mem- 
and George Wythe Junior High School. bers should secure copies from them in ample 

No change of time or place of meeting of any time to prevent embarrassment. These certifi- 
of the groups shall be made without consulting cates may be secured also by applying to Head- 
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quarters Office, Richmond. Round-trip tickets 
should be purchased as this will complete trans- 
portation arrangements and it will only be 
necessary to have the tickets stamped by the 
station agent in Richmond on date of return. 


DELEGATES 
Delegates, upon their arrival, will secure, in 
the registration office, a badge by which they” 
will be identified. Delegates should be in their 
seats in the auditorium of 


Rueger’s Hotel, Ninth and Bank Streets. 

Rooms at reasonable rates may be obtained a 
the Y. M. C. A., Seventh and Grace Streets 
and at the Y. W. C. A., Fifth Street betwee 
Franklin and Main. 


PLACES OF HISTORIC AND GENERAL 
INTEREST IN AND AROUND RICHMOND) 


White House of the Confederacy—Clay and 
Twelfth Streets. 
State Capitol — Capito 





the John Marshall High 
School Wednesday night at 
8 o’clock to participate in 
making nominations for 
the next treasurer of the 
Association. A special sec- 
tion of the auditorium will 
be reserved for the dele- 
gates at all the general 
meetings of the Virginia 
Education Association, and 
especially for the business 
meeting Saturday morning. 
All certified delegates 
should be prompt in at- 
tendance upon the business 
session Saturday morning 
at 9 o'clock in the high 
school auditorium. Very 


Square. 
State Library—Southeas 
corner Capitol Grounds 
Poe Shrine—Main Street, 
between Nineteenth and 
Twentieth (Old Ston: 
House). 
Confederate Soldiers 
Home -—— Boulevard and 
Grove Avenue. 
Hollywood Cemetery — 
Take Hull and Laure 
car on Broad. 
Virginia Historical Societ) 
—FlFranklin near Seventh 
Street. 
Home of Chief Justice 
John Marshall — On 
block with John Mar 


important business of the HENRY CG. ELLIS shall High School. 


Association will come Up Superintendent of Schools, City of Petersburg Valentine Museum — Cla) 


at this meeting for con- 
sideration by the delegates. The delegates 
should see that their credentials are clear by 
consulting the credentials committee at the reg- 
istration desk before the business session Satur- 
day morning. 

The voting booth will be open Thursday from 
8 to 2 in the John Marshall High School. Vot- 
ing for the treasurer and the vice presidents 
will be by ballot. 


MAIN HOTELS 


Murphy’s Hotel, Eighth and Broad Streets. 
Hotel Richmond, Ninth and Grace Streets. 
Hotel William Byrd, opposite Broad St. Station. 
Hotel John Marshall, Fifth and Franklin Streets. 
Jefferson Hotel, Jefferson and Franklin. 


and Tenth Streets. 
Old St. John’s Church—Twenty-fifth and Broad. 
Monument Avenue—Statues of Generals Lee, 
Jackson, Stuart, Jefferson Davis, and Com- 
modore Maury. 
St. Paul’s Church—Corner of Ninth and Grace 
Streets. 
Old Monumental Church—Broad Street neat 
Twelfth. 
sattle Abbey—Boulevard at Kensington Avenue 
Home of Matthew F. Maury—1105 East Clay St 
Soldiers and Sailors Monument—Libby Hill 
Twenty-ninth and Main Streets. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Members of the Convention are urged to b 


on time at all sessions, particularly the general 
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- begin each session promptly 


meetings. No one should, if possible to avoid it, 
enter or leave the hall or remain in the corridor 
while the speaker is addressing the audience. 
The program will not be satisfactory under any 
other Teachers are urgently re- 
quested to refrain from laughter and loud talk- 
ing in the corridor in front of the auditorium in 
john Marshall High School. 

Speakers will be limited to the time alloted 


conditions. 


to them on the program. 
The president plans to 


and close it as promptly. 
All department and section 
chairmen are urged to do 
the same. 

and dinners 
must conflict 
other meetings and must 
adjourn before the opening 
hour of the general meet- 


Luncheons 


not with 


Ings. (There were several 
instances last year where 
ths regulation not 


complied with). 


Was 


Complete 
Convention 
Program 


Monday, November 25, 
1929 


2:00 P. M.—Meeting of Executive Committee, 
Hotel John Marshall. 

6:00 P. M.—Meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Virginia Education Association, Hotel John 
Marshall. 


Tuesday, November 26, 1929 
9:00 A. M. 


Virginia Education Association, Hotel John 
Marshall. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors, 


RURAL SUPERVISORS SECTION 
9330 A. M. to 12:30 P. M. 


Corporation Commission, 


Miss Leslie A. 


Old Court Room 
State Capitol. 
lox, presiding. 





HON. HARRIS HART 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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1. Address, Hon. Harris Hart, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

2. Brief Message to the Supervisors of Vir- 
ginia. E. E. Worrell, Supervisor of Rural Edu- 
cation of Virginia. 

3. Report of the New Orleans Conference by 
the delegate, Florence Pierce Jackson, Super- 
visor, Pulaski county. 

4. Report of the Committee on Seatwork by 
Gertrude Smith, Supervisor, 
Arlington county. 

5. Report of the Com- 
mittee on the History 
Course for the Upper 
Grades by the chairman, 
H. C. Acker, 
county. 

6. Discussion. 


the 


chairman, 


Albemarle 


1:30 to 5:00 P. M.—State 


Capitol. Miss Leslie 
A. Fox, presiding. 
1. Address. Dr. C. E. 


Myers, Research Division, 
State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

2. Echoes from the Oc- 
tober Group Meetings. 
Miss Gravatt, Miss Minor, 
Miss Henderson. 

3. Constructive Proced- 
ure in the Supervision of 
Reading. (Speaker to be 
supplied ). 

4. Training for Supervision. Discussion led 
by Dr. J. L. Manahan, Department of Education, 
University of Virginia. 

5. Discussion of topics of general interest led 
by E. E. Worrell. 

6. Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


2:00 to 4:30 P. M.—House of Delegates, State 
Capitol. A. L. Bennett, presiding. 

1. What Publicity Should the Superintendent 

Give the Public? J. H. T. Sutherland and 
Joseph H. Saunders. 10 minutes each. 


2. Should the School Board Handle Its Own 
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Textbooks? J. T. Waddill and Henry G. Ellis. 


10 minutes each. 


3. Should Married Women Teach? 
Yes. R. C. Haydon. 
No. D. E. McQuilkin. 10 minutes each. 


4. Proposed School Legislation. Hon. Harris 


Hart, State Super- 
intendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

5. The Place of 
Athletics in the 
County School 
System. F. B. Wat- 
son, Jr. 

6. Has the Hour 
Period in the High 
School Justified It- 
self? R. C. Bow- 
ton. 20 minutes. 

7. Discussion of 
other topics. 

8. Appointment 
of Committees. 


8:00 P. M.—Joint 
Meeting of Su- 
perinden- 
dents and Trus- 
tees, Au dit o- 
rium, John 
Marshall High 
School. 

1. Address. Dr. 
Robert O. Small, 
Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts. 


2. Address. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent 
of Schools, City of Atlanta. 
DEPARTMENT OF TRUSTEES 


2:00 P. M.—Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall. 
E. V. Huffman, presiding. 
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county. 


Administration. T. J. McIlwaine, Prince Edwar 


Discussion of subject by members. 


—_ 
} 


5. Address, Equalizing 
Educational Opportunities 
Wilson Gee, University of Virginia. 

Discussion of subject by members. 








WILLIS A. SUTTON 


Superintendent of Schools, City of Atlanta, Georgia 


Rural and Urby 


in Virginia. D; 


6. Appointmer 
of committees. 


8:00 P. M.—Joir 
Meetin g o 
Trustees an( 
Superir 
tendents, Aud: 
torium, Joh: 
Marshall High 
School. 

1. Address. Dr 
Robert O. Smal! 
Assistant Commis 
sioner of Educa 
tion, Massachusetts 

2. Address. Wil: 
lis A. Sutton 
Superintendent 0! 
Schools, City oi 
Atlanta. 


Wednesday, 
November 27, 
1929 
DEPARTMENT Of 


SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS 


9:30 A. M. to 120 
— House @ 
Delegates 
State Capitol 


Rural Superintendents. 
1. What Can A Superintendent Do to Intro 


duce Supervision in A County That Does Not 


1. Report of Secretary-Treasurer. It. J. J. Fray. 
3. The Practical Value of the District Directo! 
J. M. Shue. 

4. The Montgomery Method of Increasing 
Salaries. Dr. C. E. Myers, Research Department, 
State Department of Education. 


2. Enrolment of delegates. 

3. Address, The Problems of City School 
Administration. G. L. 

Discussion of subject by members. 

4. Address, The Problems of Rural School 


H. Johnson, Danville. 


Have It? J. A. G. Shipley. 
2. What The State Should Do to Introduct 
Supervision in the Counties that Do Not Have 


of Physical Education. 































2:00 






vito! 



















in My County. A. S. Greever. 


5. The Success of the Compulsory Education 
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2. The Need of a School Equalization Fund. 
Plummer F. Jones. 


6. Why the Compulsory Education Law Can- 3. Equitable Basis for Distribution of an 
not Be Enforced in My County and What [Equalization Fund. J. J. Kelly, Jr. 
Should Be Done to Make it Workable. R. M. 4. Eliminate the Tax Levy for Schools. J. H. 


Williams. 


7. Discussion of other topics. 


9:30 A. M. to 12:00 
—Senate Cham- 
ber, State Capi- 
tol. City Super- 
intendents. 

Round Table 
Discussion of the 
Following Topics: 

1. What Factors 
Should Be Used in 
Rating City School 
Systems? John E. 
Martin. 

2. Should Vir- 
ginia Cities Re- 
place the Eleven- 
Year System With 
The Twelve - Year 
System? D. E. Mc- 
Quilkin. 

3. What Type 
of Research Do 
Our Schools Most 
Need at Present ? 
G LL. H. Johnson 





Crowgey. 

5. Shall Virginia’s Constitution Be Enforced? 
H. H. Hill, Uni- 
versity, Kentucky. 

6. Reports of 
Committees. 

7. Election of 
Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TRUSTEES 
9:00 A. M.—Audi- 

torium, Hotel 

John Marshall. 

E. V. Huffman, 

presiding. 

1. Business ses- 
sion, 

2. Reports. 

3. Open Forum 
Discussions. 

4. Talks by 
members of the 
State Department 
of Education. 

5. Election of 
Officers. 


d SCHOOL 

and H. S. Duffey. LIBRARIANS 

4. How May A SECTION 
Cafeteria Profita- 9:00 A. M. to 12:00 
bly Be Run in A HON. SIMEON D. FESS M.—Room 202, 
Small City? W. H. United States Senator from Ohio John Marshall 
Keister. High School. 

5. Is The “Experience Requirement” in Em- Anne M. Riddle, presiding. 
ploying New Teachers Defensible? A. H. Hill. 1. Relation of Supervisor to School Libraries. 


6. Under What Conditions Should A Teacher Margaret Malone, State Department of Educa- 


Be Released From Her Contract ? 


H. A. Hunt. _ tion. 


7, Other topics suggested from the floor. 2. Present Practice in Virginia High School 


2:00 to 4:30 P. M. 
High School. 


Libraries. 


Auditorium, John Marshall (a) (To be supplied). 
A. L. Bennett, presiding. (b) Miss Leslie Stevens, State Library. 


1. The Use of the Superintendent’s Time. 3, Round Table: 


J. Lee Cox and E. A. Painter. 


(a) Charging systems. 
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(b) Teaching use of libraries. 

(c) Handling “fugitive material.” 
4. Business session: 

(a) Election of officers. 

(b) Putting section on 


in State Teachers College. 
State Teachers College, East Radford. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


3. Discussion—Public School Music Program 
E. Edmee Smith, 


4. Round Table. 
Leader, Helen May 





financial basis. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SECTION 
9:30 to 11:30 A. M. 

Room 211, John 

Marshall High 

School. Lillian A. 

Cummings, presid- 

ing. 

1. Opening of the 
session. Lillian A. 
Cummings. 

2. Address, The Re- 
sponsibility of the 
School in the Program 
of Child Development 
and Parental Educa- 
tion. Dr. Ruth Andrus, 
State Department of 
Education, New York 
State. 

3. Discussion. 

Leader, Dr. 
Andrus. 


Ruth 


2:00 to 4:00 P. M.— 
Drama Guild, 1110 
Capitol Street. Lil- 
lian A. Cummings, 
presiding. 

1. Business meeting. 


Robert W. House 
Jessie P. Haynes 
J. H. Chiles 

B. F. Walton 
Nellie Smithey 





OFFICERS 
Robert W. House, President, Salem 
Jessie P. Haynes, Treasurer, Richmond 


C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
Richmond 


VICE PRESIDENTS—BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


District A—J. H. Chiles___Fredericksburg 
District B—Francis S. Chase___-_-_-_Suffolk 
District C—Cornelia S. Adair___Richmond 
District D—H. D. Wolff 
District E—R. L. Lacy 
District F—J. L. Borden 
District G—L. F. Shelburne 
District H—O. L. Emerick-__Purcellville 
District I—J. H. Crowgey 
District J—John L. Manahan__University 


District K—E. B. Broadwater_Appalachia 
District L—Lucy Mason Holt____Norfolk 


Ex Officio: Robert W. House, Jessie P. 
Haynes, Fred M. Alexander, J. J. Kelly, Jr. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Turner, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, 
State Music Chairman, 
DISTRICT MEETINGS 
12:00 M.—John Mar- 
shall High School, 
as follows: 
District A-_Room 202 
District B__Room 203 
District C__Room 204 
District D.-Room 205 
District E__Room 206 
District F_.Room 207 
District G__Room 208 
District H--Room 209 
District I... Room 210 
District J_--Room 211 
District K..Room 212 
District L_.Room 213 


Petersburg 
South Boston 
Bedford 
Staunton 


Wytheville 


DEPARTMENT OF 
PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M— 

Ballroom, Rich- 
mond Hotel. A. M. 
Jarman, presiding. 
Note: — This _pro- 
gram is primarily for 


Fredericksburg 
high school principals 


Lawrenceville 


Roanoke and supervisors. 





1. Virginia’s Ability 





2. Fashion Talk and 
Style Show. Catherine E. 
Textile Institute. 


Cleveland, Cotton- 


MUSIC TEACHERS SECTION 


10:00 A. M. to 12:00—Room 317, John Mar- 
shall High School. Ella M. Hayes, pre- 
siding. 

1. Business. 
2. Demonstrations. Richmond Junior High 

Schools. 

(a) Music Appreciation with Duo-Art. Mrs. 
Sydney C. Swann. 

(b) Class Violin. Miss Dorothy Newton. 


to Provide Adequate 
School Instruction. David W. Peters, 
Supervisor Secondary Education, State Depart: 


High 


ment of Education. 

2. A Program for Individualizing Instruction 
within the Means of Virginia High Schools. 
EK. E. Windes, Associate Professor of Secondary 


Education, University of Virginia. 


3. Financing Student Activities : 
(a) In the Small High School. M. 
Jr., Principal, High School, 


R. Bruin, 

Soydton. 

(b) In the Average High School. Garland R 
Quarles, Principal, Handley High School, 
Winchester. 
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n the Large High School. J. D. Riddick, 


(Cc) 


Principal, George Washington High School, 


anville. 
4. Guidance in the Virginia High School. C. 
|. Hyslup, Assistant Supervisor of Trade and 
State Department of 


Industrial Education, 


Education. 


ART TEACHERS 
SECTION 
2:00 to 4:00 P. M. 
—House of 
Delegates, 
State Capitol. 
Meeting of Art 
Sec- 
tion Vo- 
cational Educa- 


Teachers 


with 


tion Section. 
See program of 
Ed- 


ucation Section. 


Vocational 


4:00 P. M. — Sen- 
ate Chamber, 
State Capitol. 
Dorothy Dug- 
gan, presiding. 

l. Report of 

Committee on 

Study. 

Aiken, 
Art, 


Teachers 


Course of 
Alice M. 
Director of 
State 
College, Harrison- 
burg. 
2. R eport of 
Committee on 
Miss 
M. Coulling, Di- 
rector of Art, State Teachers College, Farmville. 


Constitution. 


, . 
)}. General Business. 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS SECTION 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M—Room 307, George Wythe 


School. Blanche Daniel, presiding. 

L. Business Session. 

2. The Place of Geography in the Changing 
Langdon White, Randolph Macon 


Civilization. 


\\ 5 
‘Noman’s College, Lynchburg. 


DR. ROBERT O. SMALL 


Assistant State Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 
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3. Geographic-Mindedness: An _ Interpreta- 
tion. E. Ehrlic Smith, Randolph Macon College, 
Ashland. 

4. The Evolution 
Clarence W. Newman, University of Chicago. 


Economic of Virginia. 


HISTORY TEACHERS SECTION 


2:30 to 4:30 P. M. 
Richmond Ho- 
tel, just off 
mezzanine, 
James Elliott 
Walmsley, pre- 
siding. 

1. What to Stress 
in A Semester’s 
Course in United 
States History 
When Taught in 
the Tenth Grade. 
Charles M. Abbott, 
E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynch- 
burg. 


2. Trends in 
Curriculum Mak- 
ing With Special 
Reference to So- 
cial Studies. E. E. 
Windes, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

3. Discus 
sion from the floor. 


VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
SECTION 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 

— House of 

Delegates, State Capitol. B. H. Van Oot, 
presiding. 

1. \Vhat a Layman Should Expect from a 

Julia Robertson, 

15 to 20 


Ilome Economics Program. 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 
minutes, 

2. karm Relief and Its Probable Effect Upon 
Dr. Thomas K. Wolfe, 
15 to 20 


the Urban Population. 
Editor, Southern Planter, Richmond. 
minutes. 
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Education. Dr. Robert O. 
Commissioner of Education, 


3. Vocational 
Small, Assistant 
Massachusetts. 

4. Business Meeting. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS SECTION 


7:00 to 8:00 P. M.—Room 203, John Marshall 
HighSchool. Dr. Virginia R. Withers, presiding. 
1. Executive Committee Meeting. 

2. Business Session: 
(a) Reports of Committees. 
(b) Election of Officers. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
General Meeting 


8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 

School. 

1. Community Singing led by Miss Eva Taylor 

Eppes, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 

2. Address—Just A Man. Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent Schools, City of Atlanta. 

3. Address—Broad Horizons. Henry G. Ellis, 


Superintendent Schools, City of Petersburg. 


Robert W. House, presiding. 


4. Nominations for Treasurer. 
5. Reports of Committees: 
(a) Preventorium, FF. M. Alexander, chair- 
man. 
(b) Retirement, H. D. Wolff, chairman. 
(c) Legislative, J. J. Kelly, Jr., chairman. 


Thursday, November 28, 1929 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Mar- 
shall High School. 
1. Business Session. 
2. Address. C. Milnor 
Secretary, Progressive Education Association. 


Dorey, Executive 

3. Education for Citizenship from an Inter- 
national Point of View. Cornelia S. Adair, 
Richmond. 

4. Education for Citizenship from a National 
Point of View. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, President, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, N. E. A. 

5. The Part the Rural High Schools Play in 
Education for Citizenship. Katherine P. Hower- 
ton, Principal, High School, West Point. 

6. Education for Citizenship as a Junior High 
School Subject. Rita Gilmer, Lynchburg. 

7. The Value of Standard Tests. Mrs. W. R. 


Nance, Axton. 


Hannah Cohn, presiding. 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


9:00 A. M. to 12:00—Auditorium, Hotel John 
Marshall. Dr. W. T. Hodges, presiding. 
1. Vocational and Educational Guidance in 
High School and Colleges. C. J. Hyslup, State 
Department of Education. 
2. Who Should Go to College? 
Medical 


Dr. William 


T. Sanger, President, College of 
Virginia. 

3. Some Significant Trends in Teacher Train- 
Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, State Teachers Col- 


lege, East Radford. 


ing. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Ballroom, Hotel Richmond, 
John Alexander Rorer, presiding. 
Note.—This program is primarily for elemen- 
tary principals. 
1. Address. Dr. W. G. 
rector Research Division, N. E. A. 
2. The Montgomery Plan of 
Dr. C. E. Myers, Research Division, State De- 


Carr, Assistant Di- 
Supervision. 


partment of Education. 


3. Report on Questionnaire Dealing with 
Status of the Principaiship in Virginia. John 
Alexander Rorer. 

4. Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
for the entire Department of Principals and 


Supervisors. 


HISTORY TEACHERS SECTION 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, just off 
mezzanine. James Elliott Walmsley, pre- 
siding. 

1. Report of the Committee on Reorganization 
of the Social Science Program in the Schools. 
R. E. Swindler, Chairman. 

2. Discussion from the floor. 


3. Business Meeting. 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Cafeteria, George Wythe 
School. W. R. Bowers, presiding. 
1. Co-ordination of High School and College 
Mathematics. (Name to be supplied). 
2. Educational Value of Mathematical Studies: 
(a) As Seen by a Mathematician. C. W. Givens, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond. 
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(b) As Seen by a Psychologist. R. C. Astrop, 
University of Richmond. 

(c) Open Discussion. 

3. The Two Types of Freshman Mathematics. 

John M. Stetson, College of William and Mary, 


Williamsburg. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS SECTION 


9:00 A. M. to 12:00—Room 203, John Marshall 
High School. Nathan Parkins, presiding. 

1. The French Lycée and the American Col- 
lege. Jean Tourret, Exchange Professor from 
France at the College of William and Mary. 

2. Better Adjustment between High Schools 
and Colleges. W. P. Graham, University of 
Virginia. 

Why and Wherefore in the 
Schools and Colleges in Virginia. gE ¢. 
Branchi, William and Mary College, Oreste 
Rinetti, University of Virginia, Diana Whitt- 
inghill, Westhampton College, Margaret Fraser, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Josephine 
\. Holt, John Marshall High School, Richmond, 


and all others who love the beautiful language 


3. Italian: 


and literature of Italy. 

4. Contemporary Trends in French Literature. 
Edmond A. Méras, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


5. Luncheon at Hotel Richmond. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS SECTION 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 207, John Marshall 
High School. Floyd E. Fowlkes, presiding. 
1. The Correlation between High School and 
Dr. Garnett Ryland. 
2. The Constitution of Matter. Dr. W. G. 
Guy. 


College Science. 


3. Holding Interest in Science Subjects. Dr. 


sidney S. Negus. 


WRITING TEACHERS SECTION 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 110, John Marshall 
High School. W. C. Locker, presiding. 

Round Table Discussion: 

In order to place every one at ease and make 
this meeting purely informal, no one has been 
The outline 
which follows covers suggestions offered by va- 


assigned a place on the program. 


lous teachers, and is designed to encourage an 


exchange of views and experiences that will be 
helpful to all. 
1. Start The Child Right: 
(a) Better trained teachers for beginners. 
(b) Methods for beginners. 
(c) Materials, supplies and devices for begin- 
ners. 
(d) Order of introduction of materials, etc. 
2. Standards for Grammar Grades: 
(a) Habits. (b) Quality. (c) Speed. 
3. Requirements or Standards: 
(a) High Schools. 
(b) State Teachers Colleges. 
(c) Writing Supervisors, County Supervisors, 
Division Superintendents. 
4. Devices: 
(a) Wall Alphabet. 
(b) Scales, charts, tests, etc. 
(c) Music, songs, games, posters, etc. 
5. Teaching Assets: 
(a) Knowledge of subject. 
(b) Definite organization of plan and procedure. 
(c) Blackboard writing. 
(d) Blackboard illustration. 
(e) Letter analysis. 
(f) The count. 
(gz) Motivation, awards, etc. 
6. Teaching Liabilities: 
(a) Lack of knowledge of subject. 
(b) Lazy conscience. 
(c) Indefinite plan and procedure. 
(d) Poor writer at blackboard. 
(e) Lack of analysis. 
(f) Poor accompaniment. 
(g) No motivation or awards. 
7. Business Session: 
(a) Looking ahead. 
(b) Suggestions for 1930. 
(c) Election of officers. 


Meeting of Officers of State and Local 
Associations 


9:00 A. M. to 12 M.—Room —, (See Bulletin 
Board in Hotel Lobby for room number). 
Hotel John Marshall. B. F. Walton, pre- 
siding. 

1. Roll call. 
2. Informal reports from local associations. 
3. Round table discussions on: 
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(a) Duties of local presidents. 

(b) Importance of 
local association. 

(c) Relationship of local association to the 
State Association. 

(d) Typical activities of local associations. 

(e) Recommendations to the board of directors. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


General Meeting 
8:00 P. M.-—Auditorium, John Marshall High 


School. 


1. Community 


Robert W. House, presiding. 
Miss 


Taylor Eppes, State Teachers College, Fred- 


Singing led by Eva 
ericksburg. 

2. The Need of An Equalization Fund in Vir- 
ginia. Dr. M. L. Combs, President, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 

3. The State Superintendent Should Be Ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education. Dr. 
}. &. 
College. 

4. State-wide School 
Harvey S. Clapp, President Virginia 


Hillman, President, Emory and Henry 
Nine-month Session in 
Virginia. 
Agricultural Conference Board, Accotink. 

5. A State-wide System of Supervision of the 
John L. 


Education, University of Vir- 


Rural Schools. Dr. Manahan, Dean, 
Department of 
ginia. 

6. Free High School Training for All the 
Ashton Dovell, 


Member House of Delegates, Williamsburg. 


Children in Virginia. Hon. 


Friday, November 29, 1929 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 
High School. Mrs. N. L. 
1. The Needs of Rural Supervision in Vir- 


Bocock, presiding. 


ginia. A. L. Bennett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Albemarle county. 

2. Junior League Activities. Frieda Koontz, 
Richmond. 

3. Improvement of Schools Portrayed by 
Posters. Leslie Fox, Supervisor, Warren county. 


4. Address. (Speaker to be selected). 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS SECTION 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M. 
mezzanine. Mrs. P. \V. Hiden, presiding. 
1. Words of Welcome. Hon. Harris Hart, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Richmond Hotel, just off 


adopting constitution for 
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2. What I am Doing in My Classes toward the 
Vergilian Celebration. Mrs. W. L. Lynn, High 
School, Clifton Forge. Virginia Updyke, High 
School, Blackstone. Fannie Straus, Mary Bald. 
win Seminary, Staunton. 

3. Roman Portraiture. Florence H. Robin- 
son, Sweet Briar College. 

4. The Appendix Vergiliana. E. M. Counsell, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg. 

5. The Sandys Tablet. Dr. H. C. Lipscomb, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 

6. Latin Textbooks. Sallie Lovelace, Jeffer- 
son High School, Roanoke. 

7. Reports of Officers and Election of Officers. 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Richmond Hotel, just of 
mezzanine. Mrs. P. W. Hiden, presiding. 

1. The Tournament of 1929, the Tournament 
of 1930. Louise P. Weisiger, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond. 

2. Training A Winner. Mrs. T. J. Marston, 
High School, Saluda. Sallie Lovelace, Jefferson 
High School, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond. 
A. M. Stiff, Maury High School, Norfolk. 


Louise P. Weisiger, 
Mrs. 


Roanoke. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS SECTION 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—House of Delegates, State 
Capitol. Jennie Daughtrey, presiding. 
1. What the U. 
Commercial Education. (Speaker to be selected). 
Education of Tomorrow. Willis 
City of 


S. is doing today to promote 


2. Business 
A. Sutton, 
Atlanta. 


Superintendent Schools, 
Education as Discussed at the 
Geneva Conference. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 
Norfolk Public Schools. 
Education as Discussed at the 
Amsterdam Conference. Dr. Frances M. Butts, 
McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. 

5. The Direct Method of Teaching Shorthand. 
Alice Wakefield, State Teachers College, Fret- 


ericksburg. 


3. Business 


4. Business 


6. Round Table Discussion. 30 minutes. 


7. Business: 
(a) District Commercial Meetings in connection 
with the regular district meetings. 
(b) Appointment of committees. 
(c) Report of Nominating Committee. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTION 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ball- 
room, Eliot V. Graves, presiding. 

1. The Work of the Division of Physical and 
Health Education. Eliot V. Graves. 
2. Selling the Physical and Health Education 
Program to the Community. V. J. Love. 
Hon. Harris Hart, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


3. Address. 


4, Discussion of the following questions ° 
(a) How can the formal part of the Physical 
[;ducation period be made more effectice ? 
(b) What is being done in the Health Educa- 
tion Program in the High Schools? 
(c) What is being done in the Health Education 
Program in the Elementary Schools, Rural? 


2:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
Eliot V. Graves, presiding. 
1. Discussion: 
) Methods of conducting the Physical Edu- 
cation Program in the one-room schools. 
(b) Methods of forming Group Activities or- 
ganization and conducting the program in 
. small high school. 
2. Value of Play Activities in Relation to 
Judge J. H. Ricks, Juvenile Court, 
Discussion led by D. W. Peters, 


State Department of Education. 


Citizenship. 


Richmond. 


3. Business Meeting. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS SECTION 


9:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Room 207, John Marshall 
High School. Floyd E. Fowlkes, presiding. 
1. Some Needs of Science Teaching. 
2. Science Adapted to Various Localities. 
3. The Science Laboratory and the Note Book. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS SECTION 
2:00 to 4:30 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall 
High School. Mary Clay Hiner, presiding. 
1. Brief Business Session: 
a) Reports of district organizations. 
(b) Report of Delegates to Meeting of National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
2. English and Contemporary Life. Round 
Table Discussion: 
(a) Traditional Ballads in Virginia: The Vir- 


ginia Ballad Book. James M. Grainger, 
State Teachers College, Farmville. 
(b) Shakespeare, Our Contemporary. 
F. L. Janney, Hollins College. 
(c) Through Their Imagination. 
Leader, Lucy Brickhouse, 
School, Norfolk. 
Our Living Speech. 
Leader, Elizabeth W. Baker, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg. 
3. Election of Officers. 


Leader, 


Maury High 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
General Meetings 
11:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Robert W. House, presiding. 

1. Community Singing led by Miss Eva Taylor 
Eppes, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 

2. Hon. Harris Hart, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

3. Governor elect. 

4. Dr. Robert O. Small, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, Massachusetts. 


8:00 P. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Robert W. House, presiding. 


1. Community Singing led by Miss Eva Taylor 
Eppes, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 


2. Annual Report. Robert W. House, Presi- 
dent, Virginia Education Association. 
3. Address—Hon. Simeon D. Fess, 


Senator, Ohio. 


u. 3. 


Saturday, November 30, 1929 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


General Meeting 
9:00 A. M.—Auditorium, John Marshall High 
School. Robert W. House, presiding. 
Annual Business Session of the Virginia Edu- 


cation Association. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND DINNERS 
Monday, November 25, 1929 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon to, Executive Committee 
and Board of Directors of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, given by the Retail 
Merchants Association, Hotel Association 
and the City of Richmond. 
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Tuesday, November 26, 1929 
6:00 P. M. 


Trustees, 


Dinner to Division Superintendents 
the Retail Mer- 


Association and 


given by 
chants Association, Hotel 
the City of Richmond. 


and 


Wednesday, November 27, 1929 
8:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Rural Supervisors Sec- 
tion, Hotel Richmond. 
12:00 M.—Luncheon, Art 
tional Education Section, Hotel Richmond, 
plate $1.00. Sallie Leigh Cole, chairman. 
5:30 P. M.—Alumni Dinner, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Hotel John Marshall. 
6:00 P. M.—College of William Mary 
Alumni Dinner, Murphy’s Hotel. Tickets 
for William and Mary and University of 


Section and Voca- 


and 


Richmond football game for sale here. 
6:00 P. M.—Alumnae Banquet, State Teachers 
Harrisonburg, Hotel 
Apply to Mrs. Harry 


College, Richmond. 
Tickets $1.50 each. 


Garber, S.T.C., Harrisonburg, for reservations. 


Thursday, November 28, 1929 
8:00 A. M.- 


ministrative and Executive Women in Edu- 


Breakfast, Virginia Council of Ad- 

cation, Hotel Richmond. All business will 

be transacted at the breakfast. There will 
be no other meeting of the Council. 

8:00 A. M.—Breakfast, Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, Hotel John Marshall. 

2:30 OP. OM. 


Teachers Section, Hotel Richmond. 


Luncheon, Modern Language 


Friday, November 29, 1929 

8:00 A. M.—Alumnae Breakfast, Radford State 
Teachers College, Murphy’s Hotel. 

1:00 P. M.—Joint Luncheon, Commercial Sec- 
tion and Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
—Richmond Chamber of Commerce, Four- 
teenth Floor, State-Planters Bank Building, 

Ninth and Main Streets. 


1:00 P. M.—Alumnae Banquet, Fredericksburg 


State Teachers College, Hotel Richmond. 

4:00 to 6:00 P. M.—The Alumnae Association 
of the State Teachers College, Farmville, 
will give a tea in Nunnally’s Tea Room, 605 
East Broad Street. All former students are 
cordially invited 


EDUCATION 


WHY TEACHERS LEAVE HOME 


Why teachers leave home is the question Dr 
Williard S. Elsbree of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, attempts to answer through a 
recent study made in 125 cities and villages of 
New York State. 
American school teacher is one of the greatest 


The roving disposition of the 


weaknesses of the teaching profession. 

Dr. Elsbree found that an average of eleven 
of the 
changed places during or at the end of the school 


per cent teachers in a school system 


year, and that the turnover was greater in vil- 


lages than in the cities, ranging from three to 


forty two per cent in the former and from one 
to thirty four per cent in the latter. 

An analysis of the reasons for the increased 
turnover in the smaller communities showed that 
more than one-fourth of the teachers who left 
did so to accept better positions in larger places. 
The average increase in annual salary gained 
was $200. 
years of experience, half of it in the school 


Since the average teacher had five 


system he left, it can be seen that the smaller 
communities are handicapped in the competition 
with the cities to secure experienced teachers. 

Other causes operating to change teaching 
personnel in both cities and villages are marti- 
age, dismissal, home conditions, ill health, to ob- 
tain a position nearer home, to undertake pro- 
fessional study, dissatisfaction with present post 
tion, retirement, and death. 

Contrary to expectation, the men_ teachers 
were found to do almost as much shifting as the 
women. The turnover rate for both in the cities 
is nine per cent; in the villages fourteen per cent 
of the men and seventeen per cent of the women 
change places annually. “Better position” and 
“to enter another line of work” were the most 
frequent reasons given by the men; the greater 


The 


average age at which women teachers marry 1 


percentage of women leave for marriage. 


about twenty six years. 

It is a surprise to those who feel that the 
teacher worker is often retained after she has 
exhibited a degree of inefficiency for which an 
industrial worker would be discharged to learn 
that more than ten per cent of the New York 


teachers who left their positions were dismusset. 
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School Funds and Equalization 


By HARRIS HART, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HREE fundamental questions arise in con- 
nection with school finances—first, what 
the schools ought to cost; second, how the 

ids may be raised; and, third, how should 
funds be distributed. 

In determining the cost of the schools, on one 
side should be set up the amount of money neces- 
sary to support an adequate system of educa- 
tion; on the other side, should be studied the 
economic conditions in the State concerned, and 
a final amount should be fixed based, in part, 
upon the economic background and, in part, upon 
the pressing needs of public education. There 
are two or three economic considerations which 
have not made it possible for the Southern States 
to provide as adequate a fund for public educa- 
tion as States in other sections of the country. 
In the Southern States the average cost per pupil 
in daily attendance for operation, exclusive of 
capital outlay, is approximately $38; in the 
North the cost is $86, and in the West over 
$95 per pupil in daily attendance. If the North- 
ern and \Western States have found it necessary 


to expend for current charges from $85 to $95 


per pupil, it is difficult to imagine how a South- 


ern State could operate an efficient school system 
for less than $40 for current expenses. 

Assuming that a male adult is the unit of 
wealth production, for every one thousand male 
adults in the South there are over twelve hun- 
dred children of school age; in New England 
approximately nine hundred and in the States 
ifthe \Vest in the neighborhood of five hundred. 
Again, behind every child going to school in the 
South there is a tangible property valuation of a 
little over $3,000; in New England there are tax- 
able values behind each child of about $9,000; 
and in the West it reaches over $14,000. In ad- 
dition the South maintains separate schools for 
the white and negro children, which necessarily 
increases the cost of operation. 

It is difficult to conceive how adequate instruc- 
tion can be provided for less than $50 per pupil 
in daily attendance, or a total for instruction, 
operation and capital outlay of approximately 


75 OTF 
9. Even this sum is less than the average for 


all of the States in the Union for the session 
1925-26 for current expense alone. 

The average taxpayer does not realize the tre- 
mendous cost involved in the idea of educating 
all of the children of all of the people through 
public taxation. To do this is a big and a bold 
thing for people to undertake, but nothing short 
of it is competent in a democracy. 

With reference to the second question, how 
funds should be raised, there is involved a prob- 
lem of the ratio of support between the State 
and the local unit. While in other sections of 
the country the historical development of the 
schools has been largely from the local unit, such 
as a township in New England, yet education 
ought to be conceived of as primarily a function 
of the State rather than a function of a series 
of counties. The most important factor in edu- 
cation is of course the quality of instruction. 
It would appear therefore that the State ought 
to assume as large a part of the burden of in- 
struction as the general plan of taxation would 
justify. In a well regulated school budget in- 
struction, or teachers’ salaries, commonly repre- 
total 


teachers’ salaries or in- 


sents two-thirds of the budget, other 
charges one-third. If 
struction could be cared for in large part by 
State appropriation, the county would have to 
raise taxes merely for maintenance and capital 
outlay. In proportion as the State can assume 
the cost of instruction, in like proportion local 
taxes can be reduced. Such an arrangement has 
the advantage of relieving local taxation on real 
estate devoted to farming purposes, which class 
of property, in the present economic conditions, 
increase in taxes without too 


cannot bear an 


great hardship. Real estate is something visible 
and tangible and from time immemorial has been 
the easy subject of taxation, but in a modern 
State with its commerce, industrialism, savings 
accounts and incomes the whole scheme of taxa- 
tion should be so operated as to lighten the bur- 
den of the farmer. By shifting the larger por- 
tion of the cost of public education from the 
locality to the State, relief in local taxes will be 


possible. Since most of this reduction in taxes 
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will. be experienced by the farmers, such relief is 
highly desirable. At the same time added funds 
may be provided for the schools with less hard- 
ship upon the people as a whole. 

The third problem, the proper distribution of 
State funds, is about as important as the ques- 
tion of providing added money. The method of 
distribution will, in part, determine the efficiency 
of the school system and the equality of op- 
portunity. 

For many years educational leaders and others 
in Virginia have recognized the fact that the 
scheme of distributing the State school fund on 
the basis of school population was uneconomic, 
unscientific and might prove very wasteful. If 
there be two counties 5,000 children of 
school age in each, in one of which 4,800 chil- 


with 


dren are coming to school, and in the other only 
3,500, on the State Board 
would be compelled to send each county precisely 


former basis the 


the same sum of money. There is no discretion 
to be used in order that the larger sum might be 
placed under the heavier educational load. No 
sort of restrictions or conditions were attached 
making it possible for the State appropriation to 
invite more earnest local effort in the operation 
of an efficient school system. 

The Education 1920 took 
cognizance of this situation and recommended 
that State funds for education be distributed on 


Commission of 


the following basis: 
An amount not to exceed five per cent to be 
used as a special relief fund; of the re- 
mainder one-third to be distributed on the 
basis of average daily attendance ; one-third 
on the number of teachers employed and 
one-third on the adequacy of local support. 

This commission and the report of the survey 
staff emphasized the unscientific and unbusiness- 
like arrangement of distributing State funds on 
the basis of school population alone. 

In a more recent survey of education in Vir- 
ginia by Dr. O’Shea the evils of this form of dis- 
tribution were pointed out with equal emphasis. 
While no definite plan of distribution was sug- 
gested, a few guiding principles were enunciated, 
as follows: 

Iirst—the education of its youth is a respon- 

sibility of the State, not a primary obli- 


gation of local units; 
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Second—the State should guarantee the equali- 
zation of minimum educational oppor- 
tunity ; 

Third—the State’s financial participation 

should be devoted to a minimum edu- 

tional program given to the whole 
State ; 

l‘ourth—local units should be free to extend 
the program beyond the required 

minimum. 

A plan of equalization and a method of dis- 
tributing State funds was recently recommended 
to the Governor and the Budget Commission, 
This plan, briefly stated, is as follows: 

A minimum term of eight months for every 
county and of course for every city in the 
State; 

The number of teachers in each county to be 
determined by average daily attendance; 

Teachers to be paid a basic salary fixed by the 
State Board of Education, determined by 
the amount available and by the training and 
experience of teachers; 

Two-thirds of the salary to be paid by the 
State and one-third by the county, provided 
that whenever the local one-third is in ex- 
cess of the amount now paid for instruction 
from local funds, and wherever it will prove 
a burden on the local people to increase this 
amount to the sum requisite, the State 
Board be authorized to supplement the State 
appropriation in that local taxes 
would not have to be unjustly increased. 

Each county and city shall have the right to 
supplement both term and salary in the dis- 
cretion of the local school board and tax 


order 


levying authorities. 

It would appear that this general plan is not 
out of harmony with the findings of the two sur- 
vey staffs which in the last eight or ten years 
have made a study of educational conditions in 
State. 
fund necessary to supplement the local one- 


this The relatively small equalization 
third, when such supplement is clearly needed, 
approximates the relief fund recommended in 
the first survey. The provision: that the number 
of teachers be determined by average daily at- 
tendance and that the State quota be fixed at 
two-thirds of the cost of teachers’ salaries sets 


up pretty much the same basis of general dis- 
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tribution as recommended in the survey of 1920. 
The requirement for a minimum eight months 
term for every county in the State and the 
further requirement for a basic salary to en- 
courage an equal grade of instruction uniformly 
over the State provides a standard of minimum 
educational opportunity and provides further 
that the State’s financial participation should be 
devoted to such minimum program, as recom- 
mended by the O’Shea report. The reason for 
increased State support and for the type of dis- 
tribution set up is identical with the first prin- 
ciple set forth in the O’Shea report, namely, that 
education is a primary responsibility of the State. 

It may be argued that some future State 
Board of Education will use its authority to fix 
basic salary in such fashion as to cause an in- 
crease in local taxes. This would of course be 
an absolute disregard of the intent of the general 
scheme set up and contrary to its practical 
operation. While the State Board is granted au- 
thority to fix the basic salary, such salary is 
absolutely determined by the amount of funds 
appropriated by the General Assembly. No 


State Board could fix a salary beyond the 
amount of which the State funds would con- 
tribute two-thirds. The General Assembly would 
control the salary schedule to be adopted by the 
amount fixed in the budget. In determining the 
salary schedule from vear to year for as many 
as seventeen thousand of the State employees 
with wide variation in their training and exper- 
ience, it would appear wiser and more practicable 
to have some board appointed by the Governor 
and approved by the General Assembly fix the 
details of the schedule than to attempt to deter- 
mine these by law. In the latter case, there 
would be grave danger that the State might com- 
mit itself to a sum in excess of the appropria- 
tion. There was no sort of design to enlarge 
the powers of the State Board of Education, or 
to have it assume any function that ought to be 
exercised by the General Assembly, but the pur- 
pose rather to have that board use its discretion 
in making adjustments between the salary sched- 
ule from year to year and the fixed sum appro- 
priated for that purpose by the General As- 
sembly. 


Will Solid Geometry, Like the Poor, Always Be With Us? 


By MARGARETTE I. GAGE, Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth 


VERY one who would practice the belief 
that education is for “all the children of 


’ 


all the people” might do so by way of im- 
mediate revision of the creaking curriculum with 
the introduction of general mathematics courses. 
lf he had the courage head and 
shoulders above the Main-Street-Crowd he might 
pile Ossa or Pelion by making such course re- 


to stand 


quired throughout the four years of high school. 

If he feared the community, school board and 
even his faculty would be left in a half comatose 
State, stirred only by vague longings to escape, 
he might tone down his progressiveness by re- 
quiring said courses only through grades seven, 
Then in the tenth grade one 
could be Plane and Solid 
Geometry combined, all the remaining work in 
mathematics being elective. Such a combination 
would Informal or [Intuitive 
Geometry course. 

Such a procedure is not necessarily a non- 


eight, 


5 


and nine. 


year devoted to 


presuppose an 


shrinkable, bullet-proof, asbestos-lined, and 
spring-locked cage into which the school’s victims 
might be placed for a rest cure from over doses 
of Solid, but a sane suggestion for ridding our- 
selves of the cricks in our mental necks from 
We 
have made no worse mistake than to waste valu- 
able time, which ought to be used in giving the 
pupils a thorough working knowledge of funda- 


looking up to Euclidean tactics too long. 


mental elementary things and a far-reaching in- 
sight into the field of mathematics in general, 
than by attempting to give them a superficial ac- 
quaintance with advanced subjects—too much 
Solid Geometry for example—for the compre- 
hension of which, in general, they have neither 
the maturity nor the background. 

There is no doubt in the minds of those edu- 
cational leaders with a day-after-tomorrow ap- 
proach for discovering improved methods in 
mathematical classroom presentations that Solid 
Geometry, as previously indulged in, is fast los- 
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ing its supposedly rock-ballasted and double- 
And when one of this country’s 
Birkhoff of 


Harvard, is cooking up a new type of Geometry, 


tracked stand. 
best pure mathematicians, like 
which some day may rival Euclid’s in popularity 
with Young America, although not out of the 
press yet, surely high schools are headed toward 
radical changes in this subject. Already many 
engineering colleges are considering it passe. 

Solid a la 


abundance, who may at this juncture be regret- 


For those advocates of super- 
ting that Solid is registering an expression of 
double-zero on its face, as far as high school 
find that the 
above suggested one-year plan of Plane-Solid 
has the effect of 
member that human progress is rarely in a 


mathematics is concerned, may 


a blood transfusion. But re- 
straight line. We oscillate between two extremes. 

or some time now Solid has been looked at 
from the port and then from the star-board 
side. 
at it from astern and then from the front and 


In fact, we have knelt down and looked 


we are thoroughly convinced that if it retains its 
social standing among its fellow high school sub- 
jects, it will have, like the rest of us, to accept 
the backless gown, gone-sleeves, excised front, 
and skirt doing the fade out. In the words of 
S. G. Counts, “It is in its one-sidedness that 
much of current educational practice is at fault. 
A careful balance should be struck between the 
demands of the individual and the demands of 
society and provision made for sound coordina- 
tion of pupil, teacher and curriculum.” 

Our pupils are certainly not demanding it 
judging by the small number who elect it and the 
large number of those who fail after electing it. 
Sut perhaps it is not so much Solid itself as it is 
the way or method in which it is presented, but 
whatever the cause, it seems to have reached the 
temperature of a frozen salad. 

H. E. Webb says, “Beginners cannot be im- 
pressed it seems with the refinements of the pure 
Where- 


as, after having an introduction to Informal 


logic of space or with those of Euclid.” 


Geometry or General courses in mathematics in 
grades seven, eight, and nine they have a better 
background, keener sense of space perception 
and have formed some habits in generalization 
which all lead to a better hooking-up with Solid 
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Geometry. How then could both Plane and Solid 
be combined into one year successfully since such 
a plan might be used in preference to complete 
extinction of Solid? 

First, trim both Plane and Solid to conform 
to the slender, boyish figure, so to speak. As 
taught previously both courses have been too 
prolonged. Some possible omissions which have 
been suggested are: 

(1) Certain originals, which are not original 
from the student’s viewpoint, but a “bag of 
tricks.” 

(2) Golden Section and the inscription of reg- 
ular decagons in circles. 

(3) All theorems which would mean more ap- 
plied to astronomy and navigation in connection 
with spherical trigonometry in a later course. 

Second, not only a reduction would improve 
these courses but a better method of presenta- 
tion such as: 

(1) 
parallelism as ready forms of correspondence. 

(2) 
theorem in Solid as a fundamental assumption. 


Treating symmetry, similarity, and 


Accepting some form of Cavalieries’ 


excessive formalism and 
“It must be in 
essential harmony with the great social trends 


(3) Leaving out 
making subject more humane. 
which characterize the age. It should carry a 
personal flavor, be the expression of personality, 
strike a responsive chord in others.” S. G. Counts. 

(4) Taking cognizance of nature, capacities 
and development of the child. 

(5) Linking of those plane and solid theorems, 
which permit of such—and they are numerous— 
instead of taking as two separate doses, the 
second not to be swallowed until the first had 
been sent down with a final examination. All 
metric .work should have been done in grades 
seven, eight, and nine. 

When the college entrance examinations are 
advocating a mixture of Plane and Solid, surely 
the mere and near-pedagogs can place theif 
over-stuffed geometry into their private collec- 
tion of futile endeavors as exhibit A, realizing 
at last that previously the goal had been set 


heaven-high forgetting that all of us—even high 
So why 


waste many high-priced, man-hours in_ useless 


school students—are still earthbound. 


repetition merely for tradition’s sake? 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


INDIANS—PAST AND PRESENT 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


Indian Summer 
From gold to gray, 
Our mild, sweet day 
Of Indian summer fades too soon; 
But tenderly 
Above the sea 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon. 
Extract from Whittier’s poem. 


To study Indians in connection with our 
Thanksgiving is a “consummation devoutly to be 
wish'd,” for Indians are closely interwoven with 
the life of the Pilgrims; some were enemies but 
others were helpers, protectors and friends. We 
like to think that Indians were invited guests at 
the first Thanksgiving feast which lasted three 
days. 

Indians of the Past.—Indian homes, their 
have been well 


customs, manners and _ life 


taught. Even children of pre-school age are 
familiar with the habits of the Indians of the 
past. 

Indians of the Present.—In 1887 the “General 
Allotment 
Reservations was passed, the purpose of which 


Act” which established the Indian 


was to have the Indians establish homes, become 
self-supporting and adopt the white man’s way 
of living. The Federal government is giving 
active assistance along educational and industrial 
lines and as a result the Indians are adopting 
the customs of civilization and becoming good 
citizens in every sense of the word. They are 
laying aside the old methods of wigwams and 
igloos and are building dwellings of style and 
size according to their means just as do their 
white neighbors. 

Indian Schools.—Of all the influences which 
shape and direct Indian life, to us the school is 
of paramount interest. 

The first movement looking to the education 
of the Indian was 


begun by the religious 


denominations of the United States through 
Then early in 1819 Con- 


ess made an appropriation to aid the mission 


their mission schools. 


or 
& | 


1 . . . 
schools in their work among the Indians. The 


work grew slowly, but it grew. In 1870 an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 was made for this work. 
These schools have always offered the seven or 
eight elementary grades approximating those of 
the public schools of the States. The non- 
reservation Indians have high schools. 

The present prescribed course of study includes 
six elementary grades, three grades comprising a 
junior vocational course and a senior vocational 
course, or twelve grades in all. The reservation 
and boarding schools give no more than the work 
of the six elementary grades. 

Industrial instruction for fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades include agriculture, gardening, farm- 
ing, carpentry and masonry for the boys, and 
home training, cooking, sewing, laundering and 
poultry raising for the girls, 

Training in health and morals is especially 
emphasized. 

The real fundamental problem of educating 
the Indians is that of teaching them the English 
language and upon its solution the success of 
Indian education depends. 

Another hindrance is that of placing the chil- 
dren in school at the proper age in face of oppo- 
sition by their parents. This is peculiarly dif- 
ficult because the child at the age of five or six 
years has already fixed habits of his native 
tongue. 

The uneducated Indian outnumbers the edu- 
This consti- 
tutes another impediment in the success of Indian 


cated Indian five hundred to one. 
education. The Indian who has had school ad- 
vantages must step from his educational environ- 
ment into a social atmosphere created by the 
members of his tribe who are still in ignorance. 
What should be the work of a year is thus pro- 
tracted through a decade and the work of a 
decade is protracted through a century. 

One of the most encouraging and important 
phases of Indian education is found in the rapid 
development of attendance of Indian children in 
the State public schools. The value of this can- 
not be estimated. 
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Indian Girls in Government Boarding Schools. 
—A teacher in one of these schools says that 
there are five questions always asked by those 


interested in Indian school girls, namely: 
(1) Why are they silent? 
(2) Why are they so slow? 
(3) Why do they borrow other’s possessions 


and give their own away? 

(4) Will they ever learn to reason instead of 
following impulse ? 

(5) What do they need most of all? 

This teacher answered the first question by 
relating an incident. 

One day a young boy came from a distant 
After 
much scrubbing and brushing he was duly pre- 
The young student was 


reservation to one of the Indian schools. 


sented to the principal. 
overawed by the great building and strange 
things about him. The principal wishing to make 
friends with the boy asked him a few questions 
to which he received no reply. The young Indian 
was overwhelmed with embarrassment. So im- 
portant a person sent by the Great White Father 
at Washington should ask information from 
him! 
situation and being wise and instinctively under- 


He was silent. The teacher sensed the 
standing brought to the lad’s assistance the help 
of those pupils who did know. 

Silence is an Indian trait. Again, we must 
remember that the Indian at a government school 
is speaking a strange language. Who of us could 
do better? 

If this is the usual experience of Indian boys, 
what must be the overwhelming embarrassment 
of Indian girls who are victims of an inferiority 
complex in comparison with the boys? 

Indian Girls Slow.—Individual initiative is 
difficult for Indians as their custom is group 
action. Time in their lives was not regulated by 
clocks and watches but by the crier whose busi- 
ness it was to call to the group the next great 
event in the life of the day. Advancing or declin- 
ing shadows told the time; consequently, it is 
very hard especially for a girl of the tribes to 
get the meaning of a life regulated by minutes 
and bells. 

Indian Giving. — 


Matrons in these schools are much distracted by 


Girls Borrowing and 
the trait of borrowing among the students. It 


should not be tolerated but it is a characteristic 
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inherent in the human race. In early history it 
was the male who adorned himself but today no 
one can outshine the girl in her teens. Borrow- 
ing sometimes has beneath it not only the desire 
for necessities but for luxuries with which to 
adorn oneself. In this characteristic the Indian 
girl and the Anglo-Saxon girl are not far apart. 

The matter of giving is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing incident. 

Two tribes had a war. Girls from both tribes 
attended the same school. The girl whose tribe 
had been conquered in the war gave all of her 
possessions to the girl whose tribe was victorious, 
In doing this she was true to the custom of her 
tribe which had been practiced from the begin- 
ning. In some cases this custom at a wedding, a 
feast or a funeral may leave an entire family 
destitute for weeks to come. 

The Greatest Need of the Indian Girl.—The 
greatest need of the Indian girl is not essentially 
different from that of any other girl in that she 
needs to be understood and that she herself study 
the people around her, learn to appreciate them 
as she herself wishes to be appreciated ; also that 
there be sympathetic understanding between both 
races. 

Indians Leaving Reservations.—The Indian 
young people are leaving their reservations and 
seeking occupation in towns and cities. Whether 
they wish it or not they are losing the sense of 
tribal life and becoming a real part of the com- 
munities which they are entering. 

“Sow in the morn thy seed and at eve with- 
hold not thy hand” is verified in the service of 
the Indian to the United States. A notable ex- 
ample of this is found in the Indians’ record in 
the World War. 
about thousand Indians 


There. were twelve 


who answered the call of Uncle Sam. General 
Pershing rated them as faithful, capable, daring, 


fearless and patriotic. 


Indian Legends 


The Fox and the Lobster—Once there was a 
lobster on the river bank sunning himself when 
The fox said to 
the lobster, “You think you are big because you 
have a pair of pinchers, but I can outrun you.” 


suddenly a fox came along. 


It happened to be just one mile to the road. The 
lobster said, “I will give you your length start 
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of me.” So the fox started off. As he did so 
the lobster caught hold of his tail and held tight 
until they reached the road, when the fox turned 


around. As he did not see the lobster he began 


to laugh, but then the lobster said, “What are 
vou laughing about? I have been waiting for 


you a long time.” The fox saw that he was 
beaten so he went on very sad for letting the 
lobster fool him so badly. 

The Ant and the Bear.—Once upon a time the 
ant and the bear had a quarrel. The bear said 
he wished it would be night and day for six 
He wished this because he 
stays in his house all winter, they say, and comes 
out in The ant said she wished it 
would be night and day all the time, like it is 
now. So they made up their minds to decide it 
by a race. They started and the big bear would 
say, “Night and day every six months! Night 


months every year. 


summer. 


and day every six months!” The ant would say, 
“Night and day all the time.” They said the 
one who would say his wish the most for a week 
The ant would jump up and down 
The bear would 


would win. 
all the time and say her wish. 
say his wish for a while then go and eat. But 
the ant wouldn’t stop saying her wish long 
enough to eat so she was getting very thin and 
small. The bear was afraid now, so he quit and 
the ant won the wish. So we have night and 
day. 


It is said that the ant was as big as the bear 
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till they got in this quarrel. The bear will always 
eat ants when he comes across any. 

It is suggested that this story be used as a 
part of a Thanksgiving program. Read and dis- 
cuss it by paragraphs with the pupils, have them 
choose each his own paragraph and reproduce it. 
Doubtless you would like to use selections from 
Hiawatha. 

Suggested songs are “Ten Little Indians,” 
“Indian Lullaby,” “Over the River,” all of which 
are found in our public school music books. 

Indian Crow Dance.—Use Indian dress if it 
consists only of a band of feathers around the 
head. Nearly all boys have an Indian costume. 

March in circles to the beating of a tom-tom 
(a cow bell may be used), then slowly crossing 
the left foot over the right foot they imitate the 
“Caw, Caw” of the crow. 

Again march in circles—cross the right foot 
over the left foot all the while saying, “Caw, 
Caw.” An Indian enters uttering a war whoop. 
All players kneel on right knee and shading their 
eyes with the hand look to east saying, “Pale 
face is coming’”—repeat this action and words 
looking south, west, and north, then all run and 
fall in front of the wigwam as if dead. 

Use collection of relics and pictures in decora- 
tions. 

Be sure to include the Thanksgiving feast and 
invite the Indians, 


FOR UPPER GRADE 
PERCENTAGE 
Submitted by KATHERINE M. ANTHONY, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


I. Outcomes or Teacher Aims 
A. Understandings or fundamental principles 
1.Common fractions, decimal fractions, and 
per cents are interchangeable. 
2. Percentage is constantly used in everyday 
life. 
3. Short cuts aid in problem solving. 
B. Attitudes or appreciations 
1.A respect for accuracy in the four funda- 
mental processes. 
2.A desire to master percentage as a tool in 
problem solving. 


C. Abilities and related skills 
1. To change common fractions, mixed num- 


bers, and decimals to per cents and vice 
versa. 

2. To use percentage in the solution of first 
hand problems. 

3. To think simple problems through without 
pencil or paper. 


D. Basic vocabulary 
(1) Percentage; (2) discount, (a) list price, 
(b) net price; (3) profit and loss, (a) net 
cost, (b) gross cost, (c) gross selling 
price, (d) net selling price; (4) commis- 
sion, (a) commission merchant, (b) prin- 
cipal, (c) consignment, (d) net proceeds, 
(e) rate of commission, (f) gross pro- 
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ceeds; (5) equivalent; (6) miscellaneous. 
II. Pupil Activities or the Work Sheet 


A. Common fractions, decimal fractions, and per 


cents are interchangeable. 

In addition to the adopted texts several 
other arithmetics were used as references. The 
teacher can prepare supplementary drill ma- 
terial, or, better still, have the pupils prepare tt. 
1. Work drill exercises: 

a. Changing fractions to decimals and then 

to per cents. 

b. Expressing per cents as decimals and as 

common fractions. 

c. Filling in blanks in a completion test. 


(See Searchlight 


Buckingham - Osborn, 


Arithmetic, Book III, p. 338.) 
. Complete and memorize the following table 


of equivalents: 

Fraction Decimal Per Cent 
1/2 .50 50% 

1/3 - 
Etc. 

.Work exercises under each principle of 

fractions: 

a. Find a part—or percentage—of a number. 
(What number is 3/4 of 12 or 75% of 
12?) 

b. Find what part—or per cent—one num- 
ber is of another. (9 is what part of 12 

or 9 is what per cent of 127) 

c. Find a number when the given number is a 
part of that number—base. (9 is 3/4 of what 
number or 9 is 75% of what number 7) 

4. Make problems illustrating the three prin- 

ciples of fractions. Then rewrite each prob- 
lem in percentage terms. 

Example: In a speed test in arithmetic 
Jane did 9 out of 15 exercises correctly. 
What part of the exercises did she do cor- 
rectly ? 

Rewritten: In a speed test in arithmetic 

Jane did 9 out of 15 exercises correctly. 
What per cent of the exercises did she do 
correctly ? 

. Solve miscellaneous percentage problems: 

a. Indicate which of the three principles of 
fractions the problem illustrates. 

b. Label what is given and what must be 
found as base, rate, or percentage. 

6. Supply the question that will make each of 
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the following statements a percentage prob- 
lem: 
Statement: James solved eight of the ten 
examples in the lesson correctly. 
Question: What per cent of the examples 
did James solve correctly? 
7. Fill each blank space with one word which 
completes the statement: 
a. The base multiplied by the rate equals 
. The base equals percentage ———— by the 
rate. 
.. The rate equals percentage — by the 
base. 
. To write a per cent as a decimal fraction, 
move the decimal point — 
the left. 


. To change a common fraction to a deci- 


—— places to 


mal, divide the ———— by the ———— 

8. Make an original problem to illustrate each 
of the above statements. 

Percentage is constantly used in every- 
day life. 

1. Help keep an arithmetic score chart show- 
ing percentage of examples worked correctly 
each day by each pupil. 

2. Find what per cent underweight or over- 
weight you are by the health chart. 

3. Find each day what per cent of the class is 
present. 

4. ind what per cent of the spelling words you 
spell correctly each week. 

5. Solve the following set of baseball prob- 

lems. (Or problems centering around an- 
other seasonal sport.) 

6. Bring in problems which you have met in 
daily life which you think are percentage 
problems. 

. Bring in newspaper clippings which involve 
percentage problems. 

. Solve the assigned problems in: 

a. Profit and loss 

b. Discount 

c. Commission 

. Bring in original problems to illustrate each 
topic under 8. 


C. Short cuts aid in problem solving. 


1. Find the following per cents using the frac- 
tional equivalent whenever possible. Do not 
use a pencil. 
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Example: 75% of 800 equals 3/4 of 800 or 
600. 

2. Find per cents of the following numbers 
using the rules for finding 1%, 10%, and 
100% of a number. Do not use a pencil. 
(See Alexander-Sarratt Arithmetic, page 
117, examples 5 through 25.) 


3. Solve miscellaneous percentage problems 


without the use of a pencil. 
Examples: 

a. Mary should save 25% of her monthly 
allowance of $3.00. How much money 
should she save each month? 
equals $.75. 

b. Florence has a spelling lesson of 20 


1/4 of $3.00 
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words, If the standard for her grade is 
90%, how many words must she spell in 
order to be up to standard? 90% or 9/10 
of 20 equals 18. 

c. Thomas had saved $50.00. He paid 
$25.00 for a suit of clothes. What per 
cent of his money did he spend for the 
suit of clothes? 25/50 or 1/2 equals 50%. 

. Secure from your teacher two sets of mis- 
cellaneous percentage problems which are of 
equal difficulty. Solve one set with a pencil 
keeping an accurate account of the time re- 

Now solve the other set without a 

What do you find 


quired. 
pencil keeping the time. 
out ? 





Results of the Educational Survey Service of the State 
Department of Education 


By C. E. MYERS, State Department of Education 


HIRTY SEVEN school surveys were 
“| na in thirty four school divisions by the 

State Department of Education between 
November, 1921, (the time of the first survey) 
and January, 1929, according to the files in the 
Division of Research and Surveys. 

In an effort to determine what definite results 
have been secured from these surveys, Superin- 
tendent Hart asked each division superintendent 
concerned to indicate whether each recommenda- 
partially” or “not 


9 66 


tion was carried out “fully, 
at all,” if results were “satisfactory” and for 
general “remarks.” 

The almost unanimous opinion of these super- 
intendents as expressed under the heading “re- 
is that these surveys have been very 
Even where the recom- 


marks” 
much worth while. 
mendations were not followed, the usual remark 
is that they have helpfully focused public atten- 
tion upon the needs of the schools and have had 
an educational value to both school workers and 
the public. 

In studying the tabulated summary of Results 
of Recommendations, it needs to be remembered 
that the recommendations are not all of equal 
importance and that some pertain to future de- 
velopment or conditions which have not material- 
ized. For example, it is repeatedly recommended 
that certain transportation be undertaken when 


the roads are improved. Hence the tabulated 
statement contains specific facts but does not 
evaluate them. It is very significant that only 
three out of thirty four surveys failed to have 
at least one recommendation carried out, four 
had recommendations carried out only “partially” 
and twenty eight out of thirty four surveys had 
one or more recommendations carried out “fully.” 

It was thought that, possibly, the tabulation 
would show that recommendations upon certain 
subjects were more likely to be carried out than 
those upon other subjects, but they show little 
of value in this connection. Recommendations 
concerning “sites” do not appear to fare well, 
but only five such were tabulated. It is possible 
that, by implication in building recommendations 
or informally, the Survey Commissions had much 
influence in the choosing of school sites. The 
category of “Miscellaneous” recommendations 
shows 82 per cent becoming effective in whole 
or in part, but they cover such a wide range of 
educational objectives that only one conclusion 
is justified, namely: Recommendations on edu- 
cational practice not directly involving consolida- 
tion, transportation, length of term, buildings, 
sites, supervision, curricula or finance have been 
more generally accepted than those pertaining 
to the items mentioned. 

The replies of thirty two division superin- 
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tendents were tabulated representing thirty four 
of the thirty seven surveys. These thirty four 
surveys carried 227 recommendations, eighty one 
or thirty six per cent of which were carried out 
“entirely,” forty eight or twenty one per cent 
“partially,” and ninety eight or forty three per 
cent “not at all.” \Where the recommendations 
were “fully” or “partially” followed, the results 
were said to be unsatisfactory in only two of the 
129 cases, no answer was given in twenty nine 
cases and in ninety eight cases the results were 
satisfactory. 

The recommendations cover many phases of 
education but over seventy five per cent of them 
deal with: consolidation, transportation, build- 
ings, and curricula. It is very hard to separate 
“consolidation” and “transportation” in these 
recommendations as the one often implies the 
other. As only specific recommendations, rather 
than implications, are tabulated, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the number of recommendations 
actually involving both consolidation and trans- 
portation would approach the total for the two 
items. These two items number 131 recom- 
mendations (sixty per cent of the entire num- 
ber) with thirty six or twenty eight per cent 
carried out “fully,” thirty two or twenty four 
per cent “partially” and sixty three or forty 
eight per cent “not at all.” 

It must be borne in mind that in a great many 
instances in which the Department of Surveys 
has been invited to make studies in counties, 
already questions of location of high schools, 
particularly consolidation of elementary schools 
and transportation routes, had been raised. In- 
deed in the majority of cases this type of prob- 
lem was the reason for inviting the survey. It 
is, therefore, apparent in making reports in such 
circumstances that a very high frequency will be 
noted in school buildings and the related problem 
of consolidation and transportation. This is not 
due primarily to the fact that the Survey Staff 
has been more insistent on this type of problem 
than upon such questions as length of term, 
teachers’ salary and curricula but due largely to 
the fact that problems of this nature were al- 
ready inherent in the situation for which surveys 
were requested. 
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When the Survey Staffs were asked to make 
a general survey of a county such items as teach- 
ers’ salaries, length of term, regulating finances, 
and particularly rural supervision show a much 
rate of 


higher frequency because these are 


fundamental matters with which the Survey 


Staffs were just as much concerned as they were 


with consolidation and transportation, 


RESULTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS IN SCHOOL SURVEYS 
IN VIRGINIA 
November, 1921-January, 1929 
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The following educators have participated in 


these surveys. They have rendered a valuable 


and devoted service to education in Virginia. 


Number Surveys 
1921-1928 
25 Dr. K. J. Hoke*, Dean College of William and Mary, Williams 
burg, Va. 
11 E. E. Windes, Associate Professor Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Virginia 
9 Dr. W. R. Smithey, Professor Secondary Education, University 
of Virginia. 
5 J.C. Muerman, Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of 
Education 

James Hurst, Superintendent of Schools of Norfolk County. 

R. K. Hoke, Superintendent of Schools of Prince George County. 

E. A. Painter, Superintendent of Schools of Botetourt County. 

Charles G. Maphis, Dean, University of Virginia. 

Anne Reynolds, Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. 
Bureau of Educacion. 

Dr. Roy K. Flannagan, Assistant Health Commissioner. 

J. W. Kenney, Superintendent of Schools of Gloucester County. 

Fletcher Kemp, Superintendent of Schools of Arlington County. 

W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of City School Division, U. S. Bureau 
of Education. 

L. C. Gilbert, University of Virginia. 

ne T. Hodges, Dean of Men, College of William and 
Mary. 

Katherine M. Cook, Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau 
of Education. : 

Dr. M. L. Combs, State Department of Education (now Presi 
dent State Teachers College, Fredericksburg). 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Department of Education (now Pro- 
fessor Secondary Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. : 

5 Henry G. Ellis, State Department of Education (now Superit- 
tendent of Schools of Petersburg). 
*Since this tabulation Dr. Hoke has participated in five additiona 
surveys. 
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Richmond Teachers Go A-Traveling 


By ANNE DUDLEY PAYNE, Maury School, Richmond 


URRY and bustle and streams of people, 


relatives and friends of 


leaving the ‘Majestic,’ as the ship lay 


passengers, 


k waiting for departure, then the starting 
of the huge engines, the receding lights of New 


Pe 
Yor! ’ 


the thrill of a plunge into a new experi- 
ence, and twenty three members of the Rich- 
mond Teachers’ Travel Club were on their way 
to Europe. 

\VWere we sea sick? Perfect weather, a calm 
sea, ourselves aboard an immense floating palace, 
and everything done for our comfort and 
pleasure! Instead we danced, attended movies, 
played bridge, or participated in deck games, 
read, wrote letters or simply dozed in our deck 
chairs, or for those who felt inclined, “‘spooned” 
in the moonlight. 

Arriving in Southampton, we passed English 
customs and were soon speeding by train to 
London. 

“So this is London!” 

At first a joke with the party, this expression 
as applied to each city eventually became taboo. 
Scowls and black looks to those who offended! 

In London, the first thing we learned was that 
we did not speak English. One lady was heard 
to remark that she spoke English, French and 
German, and understood American. How small 
and foreign it made one feel to know that we 
Virginians had so far digressed from the mother 
tongue! And the austerity and precise speech 
of the English maids! 

In London we visited beautiful and historic 
Westminster Abbey where saw saw the bust of 
our own Longfellow. We also visited the Tower 
of London, so filled with horrors of the past, 
where we saw the crown jewels. After lunch at 
the Cheshire Cheese, our tour of the city in- 
cluded St. Paul’s Cathedral, London Bridge, the 
Old Curiosity Shop, Buckingham Palace, the 
Albert Memorial, Houses of Parliament and 
Hyde Park. We also drove through rural Eng- 
land, so like an immense flower garden, passing 
through villages built by the Romans, a day’s 
march apart, and visited Oxford University, 


Warwick Castle, Stratford-on-the-Avon and Ann 


Hathaway’s Cottage. Returning, we had tea and 
cakes at Banbury and actually saw Banbury 
Cross of Mother Goose fame. 

The night we crossed the English Channel, the 
sea was as peaceful as anyone could wish and 
the next morning the “Malines” rode safely into 
port at Antwerp, famous for its long stretch of 
harbor. 


’ 


At the Terminus Palace Hotel we were 
introduced to the Continental breakfast. No 
fruit, no cereal, and what was still more tragic, 
no bacon and eggs! How could Americans live! 
Still we did—all through Belgium, Switzerland, 
Germany, Italy and France. Starting the day 
with coffee and hot milk, half and half, French 
rolls and marmelade became a habit and many 
of us grew to like it. In connection with food, 
the subject of drink should not be neglected. If 
our nationality had not been proclaimed by our 
speech and manners, our requests for water 
would have established it without doubt, for 
Europeans do not drink water. We were served, 
but with a mild tolerance for those who could 
get wine and yet preferred water. We were 
indeed queer. So we learned to drink wine and 
beer with meals as if we had never heard of the 
eighteenth amendment and left the table as Euro- 
peans do, perfectly sober. 

We found Antwerp very interesting. Its great 
Cathedral, containing Ruben’s masterpiece, “The 
Descent From The Cross,” left a lasting im- 
pression. 

Then Brussels, one of the most beautiful cities 
of Iurope, famous for its tapestry and _ laces. 
Our attention was divided between places of in- 
terest pointed out by the guide and curtains of 
exquisite lace hanging at all the windows. From 
the charibane we saw the Royal Palace, House 
of Victor Hugo, Tomb of an Unknown Belgian 
Soldier with its perpetual flame, the Mont des 
Arts, the Arcade du Cinquantenaire, the Palace 
of Justice, occupied by the Germans during the 
war, and visited the Cathedral. One of the chief 
delights of tourists is the drive through the Ave- 
nue Louise and Bois de la Cambre with its 
gigantic trees and lovely wood through which we 
passed to Waterloo. At Waterloo we climbed 
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to the top of the monument overlooking the bat- 
tlefields of the Napoleonic Wars. 

Leaving Lrussels, we went to Cologne and 
with a start realized that the Germans speak 
English as well as the English themselves. At 
Cologne, we saw many places of interest, includ- 
ing its beautiful Cathedral, monuments, parks 
and ruins of an old Roman wall and castle. 

From thence we went to Coblenz on the Rhine 
where just across the pontoon bridge from the 
hotel could be seen Fortress Ehrenbreitstein, 
headquarters of the American Army of Occupa- 
tion. 

“Vaterland” we took an all- 
day trip on the busy Rhine from Coblenz to 


On the steamer 


Mainz, viewing its many castles, its picturesque 
river ports, and places rich in legendary lore. 

Then to Heidelberg, where we drove up the 
mountain side and visited the famous old castle 
and the University. From Heidelberg we came 
by train through the Black Forest to Berne. 

Travel through Switzerland cannot be ade- 
quately described. From the windows of our 
train moving from one side to the other, we tried 
not to miss any of the beauties of the landscape 
—the majestic Alps, with snowcapped peaks, 
towering over picturesque villages nestled close 
at their base, beautiful lakes of deepest blue, 
exultant cries of delight as the train rushed in 
and out of countless tunnels keeping us always 
on the alert for the next bit of exquisite scenery 
to burst upon our view. 

Thus we came to Geneva our educational goal. 
At the building of the World lederation of Edu- 
cation we found people of all nations waiting to 
register. Even the Hindu with his turban was 
there. We were fortunate in seeing and talking 
with many of our American friends in the great 
hall. 
of welcome in English by M. Gilbert Murray, of 
Oxford University, and by M. Albert Malche, 


head of 


During the afternoon we heard addresses 


Geneva’s Public Education and Vice 


President of the Conference, who spoke in 
French. We found that we could not escape be- 
ing photographed. Cameras were everywhere 
and on every side. When the crowd finally was 
allowed to disperse, we made our way to the 
exhibit rooms. On a large banner in the As- 
sembly Hall was the inscription, ““We are all but 


part of a stupendous whole,” and as we viewed 


the efforts of children the world over, we indeed 
felt the kinship of nations, all working for the 
same results in their own way, all making the 
same childish errors that need correction, and all 
showing individual talents which must be trained, 
Seeing the work of various countries we noted 
with pride that the United States held its own 
We were told that five hundred 
registered. 


among nations. 
Americans had Even as we en- 
countered much to broaden the viewpoint and 
inspire humility, and even as we realized the 
magnanimity of the occasion, we still felt it 
hard to grasp the full significance of anything 
as colossal as a World Federation of Education 
Associations or to absorb in so short a space of 
time the real meaning of all that was presented, 

Leaving Geneva and the beautiful Alps, we 
came to Genoa, and saw for the first time the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. Here we 
saw the monument to Christopher Columbus, 
visited the site of his birthplace and the famous 
Santo with its 


Carrara marble. 


Campo many monuments of 

At Pisa we climbed the Leaning Tower and 
saw the Cathedral and Baptistry. 

Arriving in Rome, the Eternal City, we ex- 
perienced the realties which we had studied and 
read of in high school days and which seemed 
so vague and unreal then. Here before our eyes 
were the ruins of ancient Rome, the castles of 
the Caesars, the Forum where Caesar and Mark 
Anthony stood, the Coliseum where the Chris 
tians met the lions, the Roman Baths, the 
Pantheon in perfect preservation, the bridge over 
defended and _ the 
Thrilling also 
was the tour of the Vatican with its Art Gal- 
leries and Halls of Statuary, St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, and the drive along the Appian Way to the 
In Rome we saw 
Michelangelo’s masterpiece, “Moses.” 


the Tiber which Horatius 


Temple to the Vestal Virgins. 


dark and dreary Catacombs. 


From Rome we came to the beautiful city of 
Here we revelled in the 
works of art of the Uffizi and Pitti Palaces, saw 
Medici, the Cloister of 
Savonarola with its Lebanon cedar, the Monas- 


Florence on the Arno. 
the Tombs of the 


tery, the Cathedral in which are the Tombs 0! 
Dante and Michelangelo, and visited the came0 
shops. In Florence also we saw a copy 


Michelangelo’s “David.” 
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Then on to the fairyland of Venice, the city 
of the Winged Lion, and Lido Beach on the 
Adriatic with the Excelsior Hotel, which is Lido. 
During daylight hours, one may visit St. Mark’s 
Cathedral and Square with its hundreds of 
pigeons, the Ducal Palace, the Bridge of Sighs, 
the Rialto, Canova’s Tomb, or the wonderful 
glass works, but at night Venice is at its best. 
Twinkling lights, music and romance, and the 
soft splash of oars as one floats dreamily on the 
canals in a gondola, unless disturbed by the 
motorboats which infest the Grand Canal. It is 
impossible to think of any of the cities of Italy 
without remembering their many musical chimes 
which fill the air at sunset, seeming like a call 
to prayer. 

In Milan we saw the original of Leonardo da 
and the 


’ 


Vinci’s masterpiece, ““The Last Supper’ 
beautiful Gothic Cathedral. 

Our next stop was at Lake Lugano, one of 
he world’s beauty spots, and thence to Lucerne. 


En route, by train, we passed through the cele- 


brated St. Gothard Tunnel and completed our 
Here 


again the Alps rose in all their splendor. In 


journey by steamer on Lake Lucerne. 


Lucerne we saw the Glacier Gardens, the famous 
Lion of Lucerne, and the old painted bridges. 
Coming into Paris at midnight, we experienced 
conflicting emotions. Paris, at last, and the end 
of our travels, the thrill and expectation of hap- 
penings during our five days’ stay, and letters 
again from America! Here we visited the Notre 
Dame, the Madelaine, with its beautiful altar, 
the Arch de Triomph and Tomb of the Unknown 
3astile, the Tuileries 
Gardens, the Eiffel Tower, Tomb of Napoleon, 
the monument to Jeanne d’ Arc, and the Louvre, 


Soldier, the site of the 


which deserves more than mere mention. Hours 
could be spent in its Art Galleries, where we 
saw the original of da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa,” 
Millet’s “Angelus” and “Gleaners,” Corot’s 
“Spring,’ and the works of Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Murillo, Raphael, Greuze, Troyan and LeBrun. 


’)9 


Among the interesting pieces of statuary were 
the original of the “Venus de Milo” and the 
“Winged Victory,” and in modern art the bust 
of the Houdon Statue of Washington. While in 
Paris, we motored to Versailles, visiting its luxu- 
rious palaces and extensive gardens, the Hall 
of Mirrors, in which President Wilson signed 
the Treaty of Versailles, the Trianons and Mal- 
maison, the home of Napoleon and the Empress 
Josephine. While in Paris also many of the 
party arranged a tour to the battlefields, visiting 
Verdun, Belleau Wood and Chateau-Thierry 
where there is a monument to the American 
dead. One should not leave Paris without seeing 
its Opera House, the most beautiful in the world. 
We also saw the Follies at which was given an 
amusing skit for departing Americans, including 
a song hit “Au Revoir, Paris.” We also visited 
its many beautiful shops. ; 

Leaving Paris and the old world behind we 
went by train to Cherbourg and thence home on 
our old friend the S. S. “Majestic.” 

“Tis fine to see the Old World and travel up 
and down,” but judging from the number who 
stayed up until after two o’clock to see the lights 
of Long Island as we came into the harbor, there 
is no thrill like the thrill of getting home 

“To the blessed Land of Room Enough be- 

yond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag 
is full of stars.” 





EMEMBER we are expecting the largest attendance we have ever had at the 
A large body of representative teachers and school people 
should be present to participate in the most important business the Association has 


next convention. 


ever undertaken. 


work for this occasion and come to Richmond. 


Ask your superintendent or your principal to excuse you from your 
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Jealousy and School Discipline 
By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Western Reserve University 


EALOUSY is the feeling which we have 
toward another person who gets the ap- 
proval or attention which we coveted or 

felt that we deserved. 
Adults suffer 
Suppose you 


Jealousy is a universal trait. 
on account of it. So do children. 
speak enthusiastically about the achievement and 
success of a clergyman to another clergyman who 
considers himself to be in the same class, praise 
a missionary in the presence of another mis- 
sionary, applaud a teacher in the presence of her 
colleague. Then observe the difficulty with which 
that other clergyman, that other missionary, that 
other teacher joins in the applause. While each 
manifests a desperate effort to be a good sport, 
the suffering from jealousy betrays itself in the 
sufferer’s face in such a subtle way that one 
cannot easily describe it. If the sufferer were 
to attempt to relate his feelings he also would 
have difficulty to do so, Nevertheless he could 
tell you that he has very definite feelings which 
affect his conduct and his happiness. Few, how- 
ever, would be willing to confess such feelings, 
even though they have them. It should be added 
that by effort anyone can reduce the intensity of 
such feelings as he trains himself to turn his 
attention away from himself upon the achieve- 
ments of his fellows and as he drills himself in 
expressing honest praise of their successes. 

How some teachers, sitting in a teachers’ meet- 
ing, suffer when they hear a colleague praised! 
A wise principal and superintendent is moderate, 
even with worthy praise, of individual teachers 
in the presence of their colleagues. A wise 
teacher is likewise moderate with praise of any 
particular pupil in the presence. of his class- 
mates. 

It is difficult not to express appreciation of 
those pupils whose personality, behavior, and 
achievements are outstanding. It is the natural 
thing for teachers to assign responsibilities over 
and over again to certain children who have 
proved dependable. The child so called upon is 
much pleased and his parents are elated. But in 
almost every instance a child becomes unpopular 


with his fellows. As a rule, the more attention 


a child gets from the teacher, regardless of his 
deserving, the less his comrades care for him. 
Jealousy is, of course, a major cause of this at- 
titude by children toward the “favored” pupil, 
The teacher who constantly calls upon one or 
two children of her room to do things for her 
does so because she knows that what she sets the 
child to do will be done well. She is interested 
first in her own program. She loses sight of the 
child, his education, and the education of his 
classmates. She should be concerned primarily 
in developing responsibility in as many children 
as possible. She should distribute her assign- 
ments of extra duties and requests for them. 
She should select such activities that can be well 
performed by the child to whom they are as- 
signed. 
Dangers from jealousies demand that. the 
teacher always keep in mind the wide individual 
For the pupil’s 
happiness, for his moral guidance, as well as for 


differences among her‘children. 


his learning attitude, thé teacher needs to strive 
to set the learner at what he can do well and to 
give him the kind of thing which will stimulate 
him to work up toward his limit of ability. An 
ideal program would let every child have as much 
opportunity to earn and win approval as every 
other child and where, therefore, praise would 
be distributed among the children of a class. 

A curious bit of conduct by teachers reveals 
itself when children whom a teacher had last 
term visit her at the beginning of this term. 
They, of course, express their old affections for 
her and she enjoys it. She does the human 
thing. ‘She encourages them to come back and 
she welcomes their report of how they miss her. 
They will tell her how they wish they had her 
this year as their teacher instead of Miss B. 
These children even may criticise the new teacher 


before the old one who, by her happy silence, 
Unawares the teacher lets her vanity 
Instead, she ought to do her 
utmost to cultivate in those children an affection 
for their new teacher. She should pick out and 
play up her good traits; and when a pupil ven- 
tures to complain about the new teacher, the 


approves. 
misguide her. 
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former teacher ought to prove to the child that 
she will not listen to such talk. She, further- 
more, will direct the child to qualities of the new 
teacher which are sure to make the child succeed. 

It is not human for a teacher in the presence 
of her children to praise her colleague but for 
her to do so is big and wonderful and sports- 
manlike. The teacher who learns to speak 
courteously and kindly and even enthusiastically 
before her children about another teacher in her 
building is setting before her pupils an example 
full of power for good. In the upper grades 
where each child has several teachers, the human 
thing for each teacher is to assume, even to say 
before children, that every other subject than 
the one she teaches is of relatively small im- 
rise above their 


portance. Lut teachers who 


human frailities set themselves to make their 
children feel that every subject which they study 
is worth while and that all other teachers have 
personalities and teaching qualities to be admired. 

For a teacher to overcome her own jealousies 
and to avoid stimulating jealousies in her pupils 
As any 


is to make herself more comfortable. 
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one well knows, the sufferings from jealousies 
are very intense. This suffering usually goes on 
without the sufferer’s awareness of the cause. 
Feelings of jealousies are depressing ; they make 
one introspective, over-sensitive, and exceedingly 
self-conscious. Personality fears grow out of 
jealousies. One cannot be very likeable while 
entertaining feelings of this sort. Discourtesies 
and unsportsmanlike conduct are likely to obtain. 
“The dirty digs” among adults practically all 
grow out of jealous feelings. These feelings stir 
up all sorts of meanness in us and make us 
destructive of another’s personality and success. 

A teacher who in the presence of her children 
lets herself suffer on account of jealousies is 
likely to betray her baser self in what she says 
and does. lf her children care for her they are 
almost sure to imitate her. For our own char- 
acter, personality, and happiness and for the 
character, personality, and happiness of our chil- 
dren let us build up habits of expressing genuine 
applause of the achievements of our fellows. 


Let us discipline ourselves in sportsmanship. 





Traveling With the Pilgrims 


FOR THE FOURTH GRADE 
By R. O. EDGERTON, Principal, Thomas Jefferson School, Portsmouth 


(Every year principals are asked by teachers 
to suggest suitable schoolroom activities for 
November. Of course every one knows that any 
activity should arise from the suggestions of the 
children themselves, therefore only general in- 
formation is given. This article is given for 
what it is worth to those who may be interested 
in securing this kind of information.) 

I. Situation—This activity was the outcome of 
a desire to make a combined study of the Pil- 
grims and Indians in history study for 
November. 

IT. Problem. 

l. Teacher’s problem 

a. To enrich the child’s experience. 

b. To help the child attack a problem. 
2. Pupil’s problem 

a.To learn history of the Pilgrims and In- 

dians and something of the geography of 


England, Holland and New England. 


III. Procedure 
The activity is best begun by a general dis- 
cussion of the Pilgrims through the season of the 
year. Tell the story of the Pilgrims, emphasiz- 
ing their life in the new world and with the 
Indians. 
A. Pilgrims in England. 
. Why did the Pilgrims leave England? 
. Their religion. 
3. Attitude of King of England. 
. Events leading to their departure. 
a. Holding church services in homes and 
barns. 
b. Telling friends good-bye. 
c. Getting ships to go to Holland. 


B. Pilgrims in Holland. 
(Note: If Holland has not been studied, spend 
spend several lessons on the study of: 
Location; surface (dikes, canals) ; size; oc- 
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customs (children and older 


language; games. ) 


cupations ; 

people; dress; 
1. Life of Pilgrims while in Holland. 
2. Reasons for leaving. 


C. The journey. 
1. Mayflower and Speedwell. 
2. Why the Speedwell did not make the trip. 
3. Why the Mayflower did not land farther 
south as they had planned. 
4. How the children spent their time on the 
Mayflower. 
5. The two “water babies.” 
D. Pilgrims in America. 
1. Description of New England. 
(c) surface; (d) 


(a) Location; (b) climate ; 


coast line; (e) comparison of New Eng- 
land in 1620 with 1929. 

2. Life in New World. 

a. Homes—(1) material used (logs, stone) ; 

(2) furniture. 

b. Religion—(1) church services (descrip- 
tion of church, length of services). 

(2) children—(a) at home (work, play) ; 
(b) at church; (c) at school (com- 
pare their school with school of to- 
day); (d) games and toys. 

c. Industries—(1) making soap and candles ; 
(2) hunting; (3) fishing; (4) farming; 
(5) weaving (bleaching, dying by use of 
broom berries, roots, etc.); (6) 


sage, 
sewing. 
E. Indians. 
1. Description. 
a. Color of skin, hair, eyes. 
b. Physical features. 
c. Characteristics. 
2. Homes. 
a. Wigwams—why used. 
b. Material used and how made. 
3. Activities of Indians. 
a. Men- 
b. Women 
shelter. 


hunting, fishing, fighting. 

— provide food, clothing and 
c. Children. 

(1) boys 
hunting, fishing, fighting and games. 

(2) girls—trained to follow in mother’s 


follow warriors training in 


footsteps. 


d. Games—yells, games and dances. 


e. Pottery—how made, kind, uses and de- 
signs. 

f. Rugs—weaving, material, stories woven 
into the rugs. 

g. Canoes—material (where obtained and 

how constructed). 

I’, Friendship between Indians and Pilgrims, 
1. Friendly Indians — Massasoit, Squanto, 

Samoset. 

a. Things 


they taught the Pilgrims. (1) 


planting corn—signs for planting; (2) 
(3) hunting; (4) methods of 


warfare; (5) gift of pop-corn; (6) mak- 


fishing ; 


ing maple syrup and sugar. 

2. Unfriendly Indians. 
a. eared by Pilgrims. 
b. How Pilgrims protected themseves from 

these Indians. 
G. First Thanksgiving. 

1. Purpose. 

2. Planning. 

3. Harvest. 

4. Thanksgiving Feast. 
a. Indian’s contribution. 
b. Smoking peace pipe. 

5. Time of year. 

6. Place feast was held. 

IV. Source of Material 

1. Pilgrim Stories—Margaret Pumphrey, Rand 
McNally. 

2. United States History—White, American 
Book Co. 

3. Dutch =Twins—Lucy 
Mifflin Co. 

4. Puritan Twins—Lucy 
Mifflin Co. 

5. History Stories for Primary Children. 


Perkins, Houghton 


Houghton 


Perkins, 


V. Outcomes. 
1. English 
a. Reading—books listed above. 
b. Composition—W ritten 
(1) let the children pretend they are 
little 
their friends in England and Holland 
telling of the new country. 
(2) Let the children pretend they are 
Dutch children and write a paragraph 
describing their country. 


Pilgrims and write letters t0 


c. Composition—Oral 
(1) Floor talks—Why Pilgrims left Eng- 
land, Homes in Holland, If I Had 
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Been a Pilgrim Boy or Girl, Customs 
of Holland, Voyage of Mayflower, 
“Two Water-babies,” Hunting Wild 
Turkey with the Pilgrims, Squanto, 
the Kind Indian. 

d. Spelling—Mayflower, England, worship, 
Holland, America, religion, Dutch, Pil- 
grims, voyage, wigwam, country, Indians, 
Sabbath, windmill. 

2. Arithmetic 

a. Original problems such as: 

(1) It took the Pilgrims 2 months to 
cross the Atlantic. How many weeks 
was this? 

(2) Jonathan dug 32 clams. Faith dug 
one-half as many. How many did 

Faith dig? 

3. History—Through this activity the pupils 
learned something of the history of England, 
Holland, and the early history of America. 

4. Geography—Study of Holland and New 
England. 

5. Art— 

a. Costume designing—Dutch, Pilgrim, In- 

dian, 

b. Indian pottery. 

(1) drawing on construction paper. 
(2) clay modeling 

(3) constructing canoes and wigwams 
(4) picture show 

Help pupils to select best pictures from he 

ones they have drawn to illustrate the story. 


Mount these with the “description” on a long 


( ollege Summer 


OLLEGE and university summer schools 
(* enroled 414,824 students in 1929, accord- 
ing to the November Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This is the larg- 
est summer term attendance on record, and is 
indicative of the growing interest in adult edu- 
cation, as most of these students were mature 
men and women. 

Of the total number, 270,237 were enroled in 
This number is more than 
29 per cent of all the teachers in the United 
States, 


education courses. 


and shows the extent to which teachers 
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length of mosquito netting. Tack each end to 
stick (sawed off broom handles good to use tor 
this) and roll as a scroll. For frame of picture 
show use box about 3’x2’x12’, leave opening in 
box the size of the pictures about 9”x12”. Cut 
holes in top of box near each end, put the stick 
through these and as the “film” is rolled from 
one stick to the other, it passes in front of the 
9”’x12” opening. To make it more real put a 
curtain over the front of box that slides open 
and shut as one on a large stage. 
c. Picture Study 
(1) Departure of the Mayflower. 
(2) Return of the Mayflower. 
(3) Pilgrims Going to Church. 
(4) Toas Indian Roasting Corn. 
6. Music—America, Faith of Our 
Harvest Song, Thanksgiving Song, Little 
Owlet. 
7. Dramatics—A Thanksgiving Play, p. 213 
Primary Education, November, 1928. 
8. Health and Physical Education. 
a. Indian War Dance. 
b. Yell 
E-ya-niko-sokis ) 
Fling-la-chuo-o) repeat 
Ki-yi-chu-o 
Ki-yi-chu-o 


Fathers, 


Ki-yi-chu-yi. 
9. Character Education 
a. Self-control. 
b. Social control. 
(1) group work 


Schools Enrol 400,000 Students 


“keep up with the times.” New York led the 
other states in the procession to college last 
summer, with a total enrolment of 41,079. Texas 
ranked second with 32,857. Rhode Island, Ne- 
vada, and Delaware enroled the smallest num- 
bers with 224, 132, and 332, respectively. 

“In interpreting such figures,” says the editor, 
“it should be kept in mind that some states offer 
fewer and less attractive opportunities for sum- 
work than others. Consequently 
many teachers attend summer school outside the 


mer school 


states of their service.” 
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STATEMENT FROM PRESIDENT HOUSE 


Outstanding Convention Problems 

The following are the outstanding problems 
that will confront the teachers of Virginia at 
their 24th annual convention November 26-30 
and I take this opportunity of urging a large 
and representative attendance at this meeting. 
There ought to be 5,000 loyal teachers and school 
people in the State who are concerned enough 
about the welfare of their profession to make 
a sacrifice if necessary to be present and par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the convention. 
1. This is the year to elect a new treasurer of 
the State Association. This official will be 


EDUCATION 


nominated at the Wednesday night general 

session and elected by ballot Thursday, 

Polls will be open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M 

at John Marshall High School. 

Everybody attending the convention should 

register at John Marshall High School im- 

mediately upon their arrival in Richmond, 

The executive committee will meet at 2 P. 

M. Monday, November 25, and the board of 

directors will convene at 8 P. M. Monday, 

November 25, at the new John Marshall 

Hotel, and will be in almost continuous ses- 

sion until Wednesday noon. 

The questions confronting the board of di- 

rectors and the delegates to the annual con- 

vention in planning for the most effective 
procedure in securing early educational 
legislation are: 

(1) An increase in the State’s appropria- 
tion for the support of public education, 

(2) An adequate equalization fund. 

(3) A sound retirement law. 

(4) A State-wide system of supervision of 
the rural schools. 

(5) Standard school libraries with regular 
librarians in every high school in the 
State. 

(6) Free high school training for all the 
children in Virginia. 

All of these matters will be presented in 
some form or another at the meeting of the 
General Assembly next winter and _ they 
must be whipped into form so that all the 
educational forces of the State can agree 
and all work as a unit for definite construc- 
tive legislation. The time and conditions 
are especially opportune for some advanced 
legislation on these subjects. We must not 
miss our opportunity. LEvery loyal teacher 
in the State should be interested in all these 
matters and lend her influence individually 
and collectively in securing the objectives 
of the State Association. 

All those attending the annual convention 

this year should notice a few changes in the 

programs of the week. The executive com- 
mittee will meet at 2 P. M. Monday, No 
vember 25, and the board of directors at 

8 P. M. of the same day instead of at 9 A. 





f di- 
con- 
ctive 


ional 


pria- 
tion, 
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\M. as heretofore. The first general program 
this year will be Wednesday night instead 
of Wednesday morning and the business 
session will be Saturday morning at 9 
o'clock instead of Friday morning as here- 
tofore. Delegates should take notice and 
remain in Richmond until this meeting is 
over. 

The annual convention this vear is of un- 
usual importance, both from the standpoint 
of speakers on the program and the busi- 
ness to be transacted. Teachers and school 
people from every section of the State 
should arrange to attend the meeting in 
Richmond. We are anxious to have a record 
attendance—5,000 has been set as the at- 
tendance goal. Division superintendents 
have been requested to excuse all teachers 
who wish to go to Richmond on that oc- 
casion, 

Some very important matters concerning the 
Preventorium will come up for discussion 
and decision. Not all the teachers in the 
State have made their contributions, hence 
the officials have not yet been able to liqui- 
date the indebtedness on the building. We 
shall have an interesting report from the 
committee on this subject and some plans 
must be made to secure the rest of the funds 
necessary to complete the project. The in- 
stitution is already functioning and since it 
was opened, March 4, 1929, 115 teachers 
have been treated at the Preventorium. 
There can be no more doubt in the minds 
of anyone as to the need and value of such 
an institution. ‘Teachers who have not al- 
ready contributed ought to come forward 
promptly and willingly with their contribu- 
tions and thus enable the officers of the As- 
sociation to make a final settlement with the 
University which has been very generously 
carrying the indebtedness for some time. 

ROBERT W. HOUSE, President. 


ginia Journal of Education. The editorial is 
reproduced in full as follows: 

“Can the South attain to national standards 
in education?” asks Prof, Edgar W. Knight, of 
the University of North Carolina, in the current 
Virginia Journal of Education, and proceeds 
with much candor to state why the South is be- 
hind those standards today. 


The old excuse of poverty, Dr. Knight con- 
tends, no longer holds: “The South has the 
wealth to support schools adequately for all its 
children.” The chief reason she is not doing so, 
he insists, is that the South is too complacent 
over the progress it has made already. - “This,” 
says he, “is perhaps the South’s deadliest afflic- 
tion at the present time. The Southern states 
are intoxicated with their material prosperity and 
progress. Satisfaction with what they have done 
in recent years is beginning to blind them to the 
things which they should do now and in the 
years ahead. The South is in danger of being 
flattered into backwardness.” 

All of which undoubtedly is true. The South, 
moreover, has deluded itself into believing that 
while it has been improving its educational sys- 
tem, the rest of the country has been doing noth- 
ing. Actually, of course, the advanced states 
have gone still further, while the South has been 
moving forward. The gap between the South 
and the states that give education its true valua- 
tion is almost as wide as it was twenty five 
years ago. 

Strange as it may seem at first sight, road 
building has had almost as much to do with the 
slowing down of educational progress in the 
South as complacency has. This is certainly true 
in Virginia, which has been building its roads 
from revenue, rather than from bond issues. The 
first interest of the legislature has been in better 
roads, where once it was in better schools. Ap- 
propriations for education in Virginia have been 
multiplied by three during the fifteen years from 
1912 to 1927, inclusive, but outlays for roads 
have increased nearly fifty-fold. Sixty two cents 


FLATTERED INTO BACKWARDNESS? 


The editor of the News Leader, October 17, 
calls attention to some interesting aspects of the 
educational situation in Virginia in his comment 
on an article in the October issue of the Vir- 


of the tax dollar now goes for roads, and only 
20 cents for education. 

There is, of course, no essential conflict be- 
tween road building and school improvement. 
On the contrary, the two run together in many 
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obvious ways. But there is a limit to the total 
taxes lawmakers are willing to levy, and if they 
are intent on the completion of a great program 
of road construction, legislators will stint edu- 
cation without intending to do so. 

One question that friends of education must 
ask, therefore, manifestly is: How far does the 
economic interest of the state require that the 
road program should be pushed at its present 
rate before there is a more equitable distribution 
of revenues between highways and schools? It 
will be answered immediately, of course, that the 
road revenue comes from gasoline taxes and 
should be used for 


automobile licenses, which 


nothing else. That is the current view, to be 
sure, but who is prepared to say it is the final 
view’ When the main state roads have been 
built, what reason is there that a part of the 


gasoline tax should not be used to equalize edu- 


cational opportunity in the state: 
The question may be premature: The News 


Leader cannot think it is unimportant. 


GIVE PREFERENCE TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS—IT IS BUT FAIR 
Each called the 


teachers attend the 


year we have attention of 


who annual convention to 
the importance of shopping with the Richmond 
merchants who buy space in the November issue 
of the Journal. We are sure that if the teachers 
fully appreciated the value of this advertising to 
the Association they would look over the pages of 
advertisements in the November Journal before 
coming to Richmond and give preference, when 
doing their shopping, to those stores which 
have taken advertising space in this issue. 
Richmond merchants do not hesitate to 


that the visitors during the annual conventions 


say 


of the Virginia Education Association do more 
any other that 
comes to this city. We should like to suggest 
very earnestly that teachers shop with those 


purchasing than convention 


merchants who have so generously taken space 
and thus added materially to the annual income 
of the Virginia Education Association. 


BUCKINGHAM CO. IN PERSPECTIVE 

By PLUMMER Jones in the University News Letter 

We find in Bulletin 13 of the State Tax Board 
facts concerning the relative standing of Buck- 


ingham county in the matter of taxable values. 
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Irom actual sales of real estate over a period of 
time we find that Albemarle county, more for- 
tunately situated than Buckingham, has a total 
real estate value of $22,072,176; Orange, with 
its railroads, $12,571,000; Augusta, in the Val- 
ley, $51,589,000; Prince Edward, with its big 
schools and railroads, $8,832,000, while Bucking. 
ham had a farm valuation of only $5,643,158. 


We might go further, however, and compare 
Buckingham with a group of other like unfor- 
tunate counties, showing the lowest school eff- 
ciency indices of the State. Patrick, back in the 
lue Ridge, has an actual real estate valuation 
of $7,654,137; Louisa, $7,560,960; Buchanan, 
far back in the mountains, $12,967,641; Floyd, 
$11,178,280; Franklin, $15,054,341. 

With one of the lowest real estate valuations 
of any county in Virginia in relation to the num- 
ber of children in her schools, it is not surprising 
to learn from the Report of the Superintendent 
1927-28 that Buck- 


ingham raised for that year for school purposes 


of Public Instruction for 
only about $37,000, while Augusta raised S$. 
000, Albemarle, $150,000; Henrico, $286,UW; 
Norfolk, $270,000; Charlotte, $76,000; Orange, 
$91,000; Prince $82,000 ; Alle- 
ghany, $151,000. 


Kdward, and 

Comparing Buckingham with other low school 
index counties as to total school tax returns, we 
find that J.ouisa raised locally $44,000 ; Patrick, 
$26,000; LBuchanan, $37,000; Floyd, $29,000; 
and I*ranklin, $82,000. 

The question arises and will probably con- 
tinue to arise as to whether or not the low index 
counties are doing their part in the matter of 
giving local support to their schools. The figures 
given above partially answer this question. 
further facts, however, must be supplied. How 
about the rate of taxation in these counties? 
Bulletin 44 of the Department of Taxation gives 
figures showing that the rate of taxation in the 
counties is approximately as follows: Augusta, 
2.05; 
lotte, 2.41; Cumberland, 2.46; Prince Edward, 
1.89; Pittsylvania, 2.20; Orange, 2.05; Henrico, 
1.42; Norfolk, 2.35. 
selected mostly at random, with the group of low 
indices: 1.85: Patrick, 2.50; 
Louisa, 1.95; Buchanan, 4.75; Floyd, 4.25; 
Franklin, 2.80. 


Compare these counties, 


Buckingham, 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


The Virginia Bill of Rights and Other 
Historical Documents 
ECTION 688, Code of Virginia, enacted in 
1928, specifies the subjects that must be 
taught in the public schools of the State 
and provides, in addition, that: 

“In preparing the course of study in civics and 
history in both the elementary and high school 
grades, the State board of education shall give 
careful directions for, and shall require, the 
teaching of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, the Virginia Statute of Religious Free- 
dom, the Virginia Bill of Rights and section fifty 
eight of the Constitution of Virginia, which sub- 
jects shall be carefully read and studied, thor- 
oughly explained and taught by teachers to all 
pupils in accordance with the State course of 
study, which course of study shall require writ- 
ten examinations as to each of the last four men- 
tioned great documents of Virginia’s history at 
the end of the term in which the course is given. 
An outline shall likewise be given of the Con- 
titution of the United States and the general 
principles of that Constitution shall be carefully 
explained.” 

In order that the statutory requirements re- 
specting the teaching of some of the great docu- 


ments of the State may be carried out, the State ° 


Department of [Education has prepared a bulletin 
which includes the Bill of Rights, section fifty 
eight of the Virginia Constitution, and the Vir- 
ginia Statute of Religious Freedom. Provision 
is made, as follows, for teaching and conducting 
¢xaminations on the documents: 

In the State Course of Study for Rural and 
Elementary Schools the sixth grade course in 
citizenship, page 219, provides for a study of 
“government by the people.” In connection with 
the study of government, teachers should ac- 
quaint pupils in a general way with the great 


1 . 
documents mentioned above, but they need not 


in this grade require written examinations on 


the documents. 


In the second half of the seventh grade, as a 


part of the course of study in civics, page 230, 
State Course of Study for Rural and Elementary 
Schools, formal study of the Bill of Rights, sec- 
tion fifty eight of the Constitution, and the 
Statute of Religious Freedom, should be under- 
taken and written examinations required on the 
documents. In teaching these documents to the 
pupils of the seventh grade, emphasis should be 
placed on the fundamental principles involved 
rather than on the details of historical develop- 
ment and construction—phases of study which 
may be conducted to better advantage with pupils 
in the high schools. 

In the high schools the Bill of Rights, section 
fifty eight of the Virginia Constitution, and the 
Statute of Religious Freedom should be taught 
as parts of the course in (1) American History 
and (2) Problems in American 
Democracy, outlines of which may be found in 


Civics and 


the History and Social Science Course of Study 
for the High Schools of Virginia. In teaching 
these documents the same methods should be fol- 
lowed as have been followed in teaching the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, except, that the law 
specifically requires that written examinations 
shall be given on the four great documents re- 
ferred to in section 688, Code of Virginia. 


Declaration of Independence and Constitution of 
the United States 

In the seventh grade course of study in civics, 
provision is made on page 231 for teaching the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. 
of Study for the High Schools of Virginia, pro- 
vision is made for teaching the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States through the outlines for (1) American 
History and (2) Civics and Problems in Amer- 
ican Democracy. Copies of The Virginia Bill of 
Rights and Other Historical Documents will be 
sent division superintendents from whom teach- 
ers in the sixth and seventh elementary grades 
and all high school grades may secure them. 


In the History and Social Science Course 
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N. E. A. PUBLICATIONS 
Fourth Yearbook 


The Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Classroom 
Pro- 
The 


major portion of the yearbook is given over to creative 


Teachers, “Creative Teaching and Professional 


gress,” is now ready for distribution to teachers. 


work in the teaching of art, music, English and literature, 
history and geography, reading, and citizenship, and con- 
tains material that should be helpful to every teacher in 
the classroom. 

Other chapters deal with teacher load, special activi- 
ties of teachers’ organizations, state organizations of 
teachers, and the annual reports of the department of- 
secured by writing to 
16th St., Washington, 


Individual copies may b« 
1201 


ficers. 
N. E. A. 
D.C. 


Headquarters, 
Price, one dollar. 


A Curriculum at Work 


The report “An Activity Curriculum at Work” based 
on the work of the four discussion groups of the Depart- 
Education of the Na- 
Atlanta is available in 
This material is of special value to teach- 
ers and supervisors of the lower grades. The bulletin 
may be procured from the Association headquarters, 1201 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
Special rates in quantities of ten or 


ment of Kindergarten-Primary 


tional Education Association at 


bulletin form. 


Sixteenth Price for single 
copies, 25 cents. 
more. 


Geography Material on Alaska 


The latest authentic information on Alaska, including 
interesting descriptions of the agricultural, mining, fur, 
and fishing industries, and facts concerning the schools 
Yearbook for 1928. It 
is a most attractive number with a reproduction in colors 
of Sidney Laurence’s famous picture of Mt. McKinley 


is now available in the Alaska 


on the cover. Teachers who are looking for real live 
material will find this yearbook of great value in their 
teaching. Copies may be secured at the nominal price 
of 25 cents in stamps or money orders: by writing to the 
Alaska Weekly, 5th at Street, Seattle, Wash. 


NEWS FROM CRAIG COUNTY 


Craig County Teachers Association met at New Castle 


Lenora 


in the high school auditorium I[riday, September 27, 
1929, 

Superintendent J. W. 
with the meeting, with its 100 per cent attendance and 


also 100 per cent paid dues to local and State As- 


McCleary was highly pleased 


sociations. Educational affairs in Craig county are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily under his efficient management. 
However, lack of funds ta carry on the schools as they 
should be is our greatest drawback. Craig county has 
two accredited high schools, one at New Castle, the other 
at Maywood, one junior high school at Paint Bank and 
one graded school at Barbours Creek, with several neces- 
sary one-room schools scattered over the county. 

The following officers elected for the 
President, G. C. Farmer, Maywood; vice president, Her- 


man T. Huffman, Healing Springs; secretary- 


were year: 


Craig 


treasurer, S. A. Canode, Craig Healing Springs, who has 
held the position for several years; delegate to State 
Association, Miss Delena Huffman, New Castle; alter. 
nate, Mrs. Neva Farrier, Sinking Creek. 

S. A. Canope, Secretary-Treasurer 


COMMUNITY FUND IN RICHMOND 


The Richmond Community Fund in each of the 365 


days of the year contributes substantially in relieving 
sharp poverty, and assists in securing better health and 
wholesome recreation for a group of suffering humanit 
in the city of Richmond. ‘This relief work is a matter 
of justice rather than charity. The estimated amount 
necessary for this work is something like a half million 
dollars a year. The campaign for funds in the city of 
Richmond for this worthy cause will be conducted No- 


vember 8-18. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF ADULT LIFE 


Miss Pyrtle, president of the N. i, 
wiser 


is inaugurating 
a movement for the training for the use of the 
extra hours. The Purpose is for the teaching profession 
to promote plans for a wiser use of the extra or leisure 
hours just as it has in previous years promoted the move- 
ment for vocational efficiency. ‘lo promote the avoca- 
tional is naturally the next step. It is also next 
importance. 

The Plan of Organization is for the National Educa- 
tion Association to take the initiative and to assign the 
chief responsibility for carrying the work forward to the 
Department of Adult Education; to seek the cooperation 
of the American Federation of Labor, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Legion, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the American Medical Association, 
the National Teachers and 
other national agencies; to appoint a Committee in each 


Congress of Parents and 
State; and to provide for contacts with al! industrial 
civic, fraternal, and religious organizations. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Department together with twenty- 
five additional members, will constitute the National Com- 
mission on Adult Education, and the Committee of fifteen 
to fifty in the State will constitute the State Commission 
on Adult 


Education, All committees are assured that 


there is no work of greater importance than this. 





City Conveniences for the Country 


Pumps of All Kinds 
Kohler Light and Power Plants 
Ice and Refrigeration from Oil Heat 


If you will write us, we shall be glad to send 
literature. 


Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 


In business 40 Years. 
1310 East Main Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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Educational News and Comments 


REMEMBER the attendance goal for the annual conven- 
tion Thanksgiving Week is 5,000. Even if it requires 
» little sacrifice, teachers should arrange to be in Rich- 
mond and participate in the programs and the business 
affairs of their organization. We have heard of a num- 
ber of counties where the school authorities have noti- 
fed the teachers that they would be permitted to attend 
the annual convention with no loss of pay. 


<> 


fue Preventorium and Teachers’ Pavilion Committee 
held a meeting at the University of Virginia October 29 
and heard reports as to the condition of the teachers’ 
pavilion at the Catawba Sanatorium and at the Pre- 
ventorium. Headquarters office reported that it had 
certined for admission to the Preventorium, since its 
opening March 4, 1929, 115 teachers. Dr. Hornsby and 
Dr. Flippin, of the University Hospital, reported that 
‘vice rendered at the Preventorium was develop- 

a very satisfactory way. The committee con- 
ducted business looking to the final settlement of the 
indebtedness on the building and considered some mat- 
ters pertaining to the admission of teachers to the Pre- 
entorium. ‘They also considered recommendations for 


the replacing of some furniture in the teachers’ pavilion. 
1 
I 


he chairman’ of the committee will make an interesting 
report at the Wednesday night session during the an- 
nual convention. Dr. Hornsby, Superintendent of the 
University Hospital, will be present on that occasion and 
make a statement about the operation of the Prevento- 
rium. Teachers will be interested in the committee’s re- 
port and the statement by Dr. Hornsby and should not 

s this important part of the program. 





WHITE’S 


513 East Grace STREET 
Fancy Ice Creams — Ices 
Restaurant de Luxe 


Home-Made Cakes 
Home-Made Candies 














Don’t forget where you 


will get the best Cooking 


MRS. COOK’S CAFETERIA 


805 E. GRACE STREET 








Reap carefully President House’s statement in the edi- 
torial column of this issue of the Journal. It will give 
you some idea of the outstanding problems confronting 
our organization and the questions coming up for con- 
sideration at the annual convention. 


<> 
THE presidents of local associations should attend with- 
out fail during the convention the meeting arranged for 
them by B. F. Walton, of Lawrenceville, Thursday, No- 
vember 28, at 9 A. M. in Hotel John Marshall. An in- 
teresting program has been prepared for the discussion 
ot the problems that concern the welfare of local asso- 
ciations. The head of every local association should be 
present and participate in the discussions, 


<> 


HERE are some interesting figures relating to Virginia 
schools for the session 1927-1928: 

Average length of school term, rural, 161 days; city, 
182 days. 

Per cent of attendance, rural, 84; city, 93. 

Per cent of new elementary teachers, rural, 19; city, 12. 

Average salary, elementary teachers, rural, $546.69; 
city, $1,288.79. 

Per capita elementary instruction cost, rural, $15.33; 


city, $34.63. 
_frrish@ | 
ry. furnishes 


616 East Broad and John Marshall Hotel 


Extends a Cordial 


WELCOME 


To Virginia's 
EDUCATORS 


— And a Special Invitation to 
Inspect the New Styles in 


Rogers Peet Fine Clothes 
Nettleton Shoes 
Manhattan Shirts 

Stetson Hats 
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THE that Virginia schools are behind is the 
fact that her teachers are paid much less than teachers 
The last place for 
Any kind 


of economy is preferable to that which lowers the effici- 
More money should be appropriated 


reason 


are paid in most of the other States. 


any community to economize is in the schools, 


ency of the schools. 
to the schools whenever it is available until the very high 
est standard is reached.—/l‘ree Lance. 


<> 


Tue Wythe County Education Association under the 
leadership of Charles B. Vause has taken as one of its 
objectives for the present year the elimination of illiter- 
A group of teachers have volunteered 
Organized courses 


acy in the county. 
their services outside of school hours. 
have been prepared, and work was begun on October 21 
at various points in the county. The sessions for the 
illiterates are held at night. This is a laudable enterprise 
and if the teachers in every county in Virginia would 
follow the example of the teachers of Wythe county the 
1950 census will show a remarkable reduction in illiter- 
acy if not a complete elimination of this scourge in 
Virginia. 


<> 


Tue Prince Edward county school board accompanied 


by Division Superintendent McIlwaine made a tour of 


the schools of the county recently inspecting the school 
buildings and equipment with the idea of ascertaining the 


needs of every school. This is not a bad plan. 
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A MONUMENT to Commodore Maury will be unveiled 
on Monument Avenue, Richmond, November 11. Appro- 
priate exercises will be held with an address by Governor 
Harry F. Byrd and the unveiling ceremony will be by 
Mary Maury Fitzgerald, a great-grand daughter of Com. 
modore Maury. Miss 
Mt. Holyoke College. 


litzgerald is now a senior at 


> 


Division Superintendent John G. Jeter, of Alleghany 
county, has recovered from a recent illness and is now 
regularly performing the duties of his office. He has 
just finished an eight room school building at Low Moor. 


<> 


Mr. L. R. PAYNE, of White Stone, was recently elected 
a member of the school board of Lancaster county to 
succeed H. R. Humphreys, resigned. Mr. Payne entered 
upon his duties immediately after his election. 

<> 

THE per capita cost in Newport News High School 
In cities of the same class in Cali- 
This is the reason 


last year was $72. 
fornia the per capita cost was $272. 
that California stands first and Virginia 39th among the 
States in school expenditures. 

> 


We have very nice complimentary letters from some 
of the teachers who have been patients gt the Preven- 
“IT spent four days at the 


torium. One recently wrote: 








S. B. Hazle & Company 


BROAD AT SECOND 


Welcomes the 
Teachers of Virginia 
to Richmond 


and extends to them a cordial invitation to visit the largest 
and most beautiful Women’s Apparel Shop in town. 


prices are in effect during your stay. 


Special 
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E CORDIALLY invite you to visit our Coat 
Department, in which you will find a com- 


plete showing of the latest fall models for 


t Con- 
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both sport and dress wear. 
You may choose your favorite fur and color from 
a large variety. 


Sports Coats - - - $29.50, $35.00, $39.50 and up 
Dress Coats 


Mossy & Co. 


GRACE STREET NEAR FIFTH 


$69.50, $75.00, $79.50 and up 


The Fashion Center 








Preventorium and I can offer only the highest praise for 
the service of the doctors and nurses at this institution. 
he cost was only $16. I am afraid that we teachers do 
not realize fully the blessing the Preventorium is. I was 
‘Seeing is believing.’ ”’ 


1 
+ 


keptical at first but I am no longer. 
<> 
\RRANGEMENTS have recently been made under a Fed- 
eral appropriation to conduct a nationwide survey of 
secondary education. A_ staff of thirty has been ap- 
pointed by the United States Comissioner of Education 
to do this work. Dr. William R. Smithey, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, has been appointed a member of this 
staff of secondary school experts to conduct this im- 
portant survey. ‘This group will shortly hold a_pre- 
liminary meeting in Washington. 
<> 
ssE H. Buinrorp, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, has been elected district governor of 
the Kawanis clubs in Virginia and neighboring States. 
> 
LEADER recently published a_ series of 
John J. Corson, III, on the subject of An 
Aualization Fund for Virginia. He presents an array 
o facts and conclusive arguments in favor of an equal- 
ization following largely the features of State 
Superintendent Hart’s proposed plan for the distribution 
. such a fund. Teachers should read carefully Mr. 
Hart's proposed plan printed in this issue of the Journal. 


THE News 


articles hy 
Ns . 


fund 


Mrs. Epiru B. JoyNes, of the commercial department 
of Maury High School, Norfolk, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the George Washington and Robert Gatewood 
elementary schools of that city to succeed Mr. Raymond 
E. Staley who has accepted the position of assistant 
principal of the Haskell Institute for Indians at Lawrence, 
Kansas. This is a deserved promotion for Mrs. Joynes 
who in the past few years has attained a national repu- 
tation, She was elected a few years ago president of the 
National Classroom Teachers Association and now holds 
responsible and important committee and advisory ap- 
pointments in other national organizations. 

> 
Tuomas D. Eason, secretary to the State Board of 
Education, is one of the speakers on the program of the 
annual convention of the South Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation which holds its sessions this year at Charleston, 
Mr. Eason will speak on “Some Sig- 
Charleston 


November 11-15. 
nificant Aspects of Vocational Education.” 
happens to be Mr. Eason’s native city where his mother 
and relatives still live. 
> 

HEADQUARTERS office has an ample supply of railroad 
identification certificates to be used in securing reduced 
rates on account of the annual convention of the Virginia 
Education Association in Richmond Thanksgiving Week. 
A supply of these has been sent to division superinten- 
dents but we shall be glad to furnish an additional supply 
to any who will apply to headquarters office. 
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Book Reviews 


ScHooL ApMINISTRATION, by Ellwood P. Cub- 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


PUBLIC 
berley. 
$3.25. 

Dr. Cubberley has rewritten and added much new ma- 
terial to his valuable volume published in 1916. The 
present 1929 edition though built on the structure of the 

old is virtually a new book. The present volume is a 

valuable textbook on public 

The scientific and critical method is 


most school organization 
and administration. 
skilfully and impartially used. A. welcome volume to pub- 


lic school administrators and educators. 


EpUCATION, ITS PRINCIPLES AND PrAC- 
Published by D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. Price $2.40. 

In his book Dr. Klapper surveys the principles of 
education, applying theory to the classroom; among the 
subjects discussed are health education, sex education, 
vocational training, extra-curricular activities, and emo- 
The chapter on 


CONTEMPORARY 
TICES, by Paul Klapper. 


tional training and guidance of instincts. 
fatigue alone is enough to make every teacher desire a 
copy of the book. 

From the first page through the 600 pages there is not 
a dull paragraph. Dr. Klapper presents the complexities 
of the modern school life and clears up many hard prob- 
lems. His attitude is never pedantic but full of force 
and helpful in showing teachers how to put into practice 
the educational doctrine. 

Education as Physical Adjustment, as Social Adjust- 
ment, as Economic Adjustment and Mental Adjustment 
are subjects for study and treated in a style provocative, 
philosophical and candid. 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIE 
“How to Stage an Indoor Carnival’’...... 
“Sideshows” 50 new stuntS.......cccccesses 
“What and How of Am. Circus” 
“Sorepaw & Fells In. Circus” 

“HS Stunt Show and Carnival” 
“How to put on an Amateur Circus”.... 


Catalog Free. Unused Mdse, Returnable. 
Box7, H. P.Sta. ALBERT V. JENSEN Des Moines, Ia. 











Schwarzschild Brothers 


HE selection of beautiful Gifts is never limited 

by price at SCHWARZSCHILD’s. For, no matter 
how little or how much you have to spénd, a 
SCHWARZSCHILD Gift will be appropriate, distine- 
tive, and incomparable in its appeal to the re- 
cipient, 


SILVERWARE 
CRYSTAL 


SCHWARZSCHILD BROTHERS 


? 


PRECIOUS STONES 
CHINA 


Leading Jewelers’ 
Broad at 


“ Richmond's 
Second 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN RuUrAL COMMUNITY Lypp 
IN VIRGINIA, by Horace Hamilton and W. E. Gar- 
nett: Published by Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 191 pages. 


This interesting volume issued in bulletin form is the 
result of a very thorough survey oi the rural churches 
in Virginia. It is certainly the latest and the most re. 
liable information ever assembled on this subject. The 
volume contains a clear and complete analysis of the out- 
standing problems of the rural church under the heads, 
Size and Distribution of Rural Churches, Financial Sup- 
port, The Rural Minister, Aims and Methods of Religious 
Education, Church Leadership, The Church and Rural 
Young People, Church Problems in Rural Communities, 
and other chapters on the Negro Rural Church. The 
bulletin contains many shaded maps of Virginia and other 
graphic representation of the facts and relative figures. 
Teachers in the rural schools, especially those who are 
interested in Sunday School work, will find this bulletin 
of inestimable value to them. 


THE Lost LENorE, a one-act play by Beverley Randolph 
Tucker. Privately printed by The Liberty Press, 
Richmond. $2.00. 

A slender book in purple bound, “The Lost Lenore,” 

a one-act play by Dr. Beverley Randolph Tucker, appeals 





“ARCH-BUILDER” MODES | 


|CHERIE: $7.95 | 


The Secret of Foot-Youth 








Patterned as if for style alone, 
Hofheimer’s ‘‘Arch-Builder’ Shoes 
yet embody the inbuilt arch - aid 
feature that keeps the feet young 
by supporting the arch at the ele- 
vation Nature intended. In all 
smart materials. 


Prices $5.95 to $7.95. 


INC. 


417 East Broad and 300 East Broad 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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CONSULT US 


before awarding the privilege of 


furnishing FREE Book Covers 
with 
advertising messages printed on them 


The HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


is a complete manufactured Cover 


No Cutting Required 





and no complicated folding or gumming 


The right angle fold—all sealed—the point of 
resistance—enables the Cover to fit snug and 
tight thus providing the necessary reinforce- 
ment. 


Our Sole Representative in Virginia, 
Mr. I. D. Hawkins, expects to call 
on the School Superintendents in 
the near future. 





Correspondence with the home office solicited 








SAMPLES FREE 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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to one’s interest not only because it is something else 
about Poe but also because of the dramatic presentation 
of Poe’s unforgettable lyrics chaunting the glory of death- 
less love. 

The scene is in Poe’s library in Richmond on a stormy 
July night in 1835. The characters in order of appearance 
are Dr. du Val, a French physician interested in the 
science of hypnotics, Edgar Allan Poe, and Lenore, the 
sweetheart of Poe. 

By some magical power Dr. du Val holds the spirit of 
the Lost Lenore in her body and brings her again before 
the ghoul-haunted mind of Poe. For a time, brief and 
tense, the divine delusion men call love becomes a miracu- 
lous fact to the sensitive, melancholy poet. This dramatic 
situation Dr. Tucker has created. He has also created 
the atmosphere 


“From a wild weird clime that lieth sublime 
Out of space—out of time,” 


and captured the very spirit of Poe. The lyrical, medi- 
tative dreams of Poe, dreams mingled with pain and 
splendour, Dr. Tucker has dramatized in a haunting and 
unforgettable manner. As a philosopher Dr. Tucker has 
used “love’—the oldest of all forces—and magic—that 
racially old and always interesting theme, combined with 
Poe’s own deathless, lyrical songs on the immortality of 
the soul, to make a picture strong and beautiful. 

From an educational point of view this work, if pre- 
sented in the right way, might have great force as a 
dramatic translation of the mind of Poe, “Poet of Ravens 
and Lost Ladies.” 

The two full page illustrations by Margaret Dashiell 


add much interest to the volume. 





Welcome Teachers 
SOL SCHER’S 
827 East Broad 
Opposite John Marshall High School on Broad 
“THE PLACE FOR SERVICE” 


| RESTAURANT SODA 














Mrs. Bertha Haase Beckh 


Formerly of the firm of Chas. Haase & Sons 
Announces the 
F. KARL BECKH & CO. 
EXCLUSIVE FURRIERS 
Grace at Fifth Street 
RICHMOND, Va. 


Modern Dry Air Cold Storage Plant 














ROYAL 


Portable 
Typewriters 


ALL COLORS 


THE --------- 
- - - IDEAL - - - - - 
- - - - - XMAS GIFT 


The Baughman Stationery Co, 


Distributors 
900 W. Marshall Street 
Madison 6660 - - - - - Richmond, Va,’ 

















FASHIONS 


for every 
taste... 


for every 
purse... 


AT JONAS’ shop 
you will find the 
very dress . . the 
very hat . . the 

" very coat .. which 
you have in mind! 
In the color, the 
style, the material 
you want, and at 
the price you want 
to pay! 


JONAS 


115-117 EAST CROAD STREF 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Foot Comfort 








A CLASSROOM NECESSITY 














ANTIDVEVIER 
SHOES 


for 


MEN 
WoMEN 
(C'HILDREN 


HIS advertisement is addressed to the teacher. To her, foot comfort, 

freedom from foot pains and fatigue, is a real necessity. .. . 

Here then are shoes which offer just that—complete comfort, ease all 
day long. 

Leading foot specialists recommend Cantilevers because of three features : 

1. A flexible shank that supports the arch without binding or cramping 
the foot. 2. A straight inner line which allows the foot and toes to function 
properly. 3. A snug fitting ankle and balanced hee! (combination last) 
which encourage a graceful, light step.. 

Come in and try on a pair. ... Walk ten steps—immediately you will 
notice a difference. The fall and winter styles now on display are par- 
ticularly attractive. New unique comfort features have been added... . 

Come in and see the new improved Cantilever! 


Fitting is an important shoe service. The 
stores listed below are authorized Cantilever 
agencies, where trained shoe men will fit you 


perfectly. 


SEYMOUR SYCLE —5 West Broad St. — RicHMoND 


OTHER VIRGINIA AGENTS 
Norfolk, Ames & Brownley; Roanoke, Family Shoe Store; Lynchburg, Isbell Shoe Co. 
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WELCOME EDUCATORS 


Make our exhibit at the John Marshall High 
School your headquarters while in Richmond at the 
Educational Conference. We will have a display of 
all kinds of Seating and Equipment for Schools and 
Educational Institutions. 

The new Hughes Citizenship Charts will be on 
display. 























We Carry a Complete Line of 
School Furniture, Equipment and Supplies 
Church Furniture and Sunday School Seating 
Opera Chairs, Movable Chairs, Folding Chairs and 
Students’ Tablet Arm Chairs 
Playground Equipment, Athletic Goods 
Laboratory Furniture and Supplies 





We Extend You a | Cordial Welcome | 








MOVABLE MERIDIAN VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. MARSHALL ST. RICHMOND, VA. P. O. BOX 1177 




















Thomas Jefferson High School 


Charles M. Robinson, School Architects | 


Richmond, Virginia 














